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FR amen Te re as 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs aud Recollections of Count Segur, 
Ambassador from France to the Courts of 
Russia and Prussia, &c. &c. Written by 
Himself. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 355. London, 
1826. Colburn. 


Wuen the first volume of Count Segur’s 
Memoirs appeared, we noticed it in terms 
of commendation ; the various employments 
he held, and the events which he witnessed, 
rendered a narrative of them interesting, even 
although the writer should not be a man of 
These Memoirs 
have, however, we believe, surprised some 
by their interest, who thought they would be 
merely the gossippings of an old gentleman. 
They embrace a wide field, including the 
American war of independence, the French 
revolution, and the restoration of the Bour- 
ben dynasty. But it is not to a mere 
record of events that Count Segur confines 
himself, for he gives sketches of the most 
prominent characters with whom he mixed; 
an account of the places which he visited ; 
and of the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple with whom he sojourned; hence his 
work displays much variety. 

The second volume of these Memoirs is 
as interesting as its predecessor, or perhaps 
more sO, aS it contains numerous details of 
Interesting events, and several unpublished 
anecdotes, relative to individuals whose names 
are sufficient to excite curiosity, and to cir- 
cumstances with which every person wishes 
to be better informed. The author it is true, 
IS not very methodical, in his narrative, but 
this, if a fault, is attended with some advan- 
tage, owing to the varied society in which he 
mixes. Another charm in this volume is, 
that it is not confined to politics, from the 
vortex of which a person once drawn does 
not easily escape ; but we shall, perhaps, 
best show the nature of the work, by a speci- 
men of its quality, and first of ballooning :— 

‘One half of every great discovery or in- 
vention is due to chance, and the other to 
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genius. Montyolfier, while one day occu- 
pied in his paper manufactory, was boiling | 
some water in a coffee pot, which happened | 
to be covered with a piece of paper fixed over | 
it in the form of a sphere, and this paper be- | 
coming full of steam, swelled and detached | 
itself from the pot. The philosopher was 
Surprised, and repeated the experiment; its | 
resuit led him to reflect and calculate the ef- | 
ect of a rarified air which should be lichter 
than atmospheric: hence the inv ntion of 
a€rostation, when the empire of the skies pre- 
sented a new field fur the boldness 
dacity of man. 


‘The first means employed to rarity the air | 
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was steam from fire; thus it was that this | 


glory, like so many others, seemed nothing 
but smoke in its early stages; but gas was 
soon adopted, and henceforth, a skiff, sus- 
pended to the balloon, exhibited the novel 
spectacle of mortals rising in the air. 

‘This spectacle has now become so com- 
mon, that it scarcely excites any farther cu- 
riosity; it is like fire-works, a vulgar orna- 
ment of our fetes. 
the vivid and profound effect it produced on 
myself, as well indeed as on the whole popu- 
lation of Paris, on the first ascension of 
Charles and of Robert from the garden of the 
Tuileries. 

‘The kind and feeling heart of Louis XVI., 
terrified by this rash attempt, wished to op- 
pose it at first. At the moment when every 
eye was fixed on two men bold enough to 
brave in a frail skiff, the winds, immensity of 
space, and so many other perils, till then un- 
known, an order of the minister arrived to 
prevent their departure; but the courage of 
the aeronauts, and the impatience of an im- 
mense crowd, assembled to enjoy this effort 
of genius, triumphed over every interdiction. 
The ropes were cut, the balloon ascended 
majestically from the earth, and we soon be- 
heid the aerial navigators intrepidly traverse 
the vault of heaven. 

‘In other ages, people would have ima- 
gined they saw the gods re-appear, and even 
at this moment, I felt a disposition to believe 
in every species of prodigy. Inspired by this 
animated and indefinable emotion, I sought 


to express it on the spot in the following im- | 


promptu :— 
“Quand Charles et Robert pleins d’une nobie 
audace, 
Sur les ailes des vents s’élancent vers les cieux, 
Quels honneurs vont payer leurs efforts glo- 
rieux ? 
Eux-mémes ont marqué leur place 
Entre les hommes et les dieux 

‘On the above memorable day, and after 
this triumph of genius over nature, each of 
the spectaters felt as if his dignity had in- 
creased, the word impossible no longer seemed 
French ; one would have said that every bar- 
rier had just disappeared before the pride 
and ambition of the human mind. 

‘On the following days, every thing that 
imagination could add to truth, all the follies 
which could be created by the most ardent 
conceptions, were circulated in the various 
circles of Paris: for even when reason and 
science make the greatest strides, folly profits 
by it to extend her domain 

‘The teasihiltv of guiding balloons was 
alre idy discover d, jJarze ticets traversed the 
skies; a descent on England had now be- 
come a mere trifle; a little while more, and 





But never shall I forget | 





our squadrons would give battle to those of 
our rivals amidst the hghtening and among 
the thunders of heaven; certain pretty wo- 
men began to fear they might some day or 
other be borne off from our gardens by the 
aeronauts of Turkey or Barbary ; smugglers 
were in extasies, while custom-house officers 
dreaded the loss of their places. 

‘But that which appeared more real was 
the hope hitherto baffled, of usefully employ- 


ing balloons in war, to assume a position 


| 
| 
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over fortresses, and thus take possession of 
them without the necessity of throwmg down 
their ramparts. and yet the battle of Fleurus 
is the only affair in which any attempt has 
since been made to employ aeronauts, and 
even then, all that could be expected was to 
he able to observe the enemy’s force and me- 
tions. The learned consider it impossible to 
impel balloons again t a current of air. But 
who knows whether chance, more able than 
the learned, may not one day make the dis- 
covery !" 

Among the follies or fancies of an age 
scarcely gone by, is animal magnetism, of 
which the Count gives an amusing anecdote : 

‘I cannot, at the present day, recall to 
mind what happened to one of my friends, 
who was remarkable for uniting the greatest 
goodness of heart to the most lively and ar- 
dent imagination, without smiling at his cre- 
dulity. Just at the moment we abandoned 
ourselves with entire confidence to the hope 
in which we had cradled our minds, my 


| friend, when on his way to Versailles to at- 


tend the queen’s ball, met a man who was 
carried on a bier. 

‘ Being suddenly seized with the desire of 
serving the sick man, and not wishing to lose 
the opportunity of perhaps saving a fellow- 
creature, he ordered his carriage to stop, as 
well as the bearers of the bier: the rain fell 
in torrents, my friend was in his ball dress, 
and merely wore a light silk coat, but no- 
thing could cool his zeal; he alighted, vainly 
interrogated the bearers as to the state of the 
patient; but astonishmsnt had rendered them 
mute. 

‘Hie, however, without waiting any longer 
for a reply, bent over the body of the sufferer, 
and proceeded to magnetize him with the ut- 
most fervour. Having repeated the trial 
without effect, he at length exclaimed: 
“What is really the malady of this poor 
man?” turning to the wondering bearers, 
who having now recovered a little from their 
stupor, replied: “* He is no longer sick, “~ - 
he has been dead these three days.” 
friend, thus disconcerted, re-entered hi 
riage, and next day toid me of his lud:ccc 2. 
adventure, which I of course took care te bc. 
a secret. 
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‘ But such scenes were not wanting at this 
period: the queen one day entered into this 
subject with me, and seemed to take a plea- 
sure in repeating all the severe and amusing 
jokes which were circulated in such abund- 


ance at our expense. It was in vain that I! 


wished to discuss the matter, she would not 


hear me, and merely said, ** How can you 


expect us to listen to your iollies, when seven 
commissioners of the academy of sciences 
have declared that your magnetism is only 
the effect of a heated imagination ?” 

** Madam,” replied I, rather hurt by the 
above remark, “1 respect this learned de- 
cree; but as veterinary surgeons have mag- 
netized horses, and produced effects of which 
they attest the veracity, I could wish to be 
informed whether it was those horses that had 
too much imagination, or whether it was the 
learned doctors who were deficient in it!” 
She laughed, and thus ended our conversa- 
von on animal magnctisin. 

‘If this practice cannot cure any disease, 
orisa sonal of folly—a mere quackery justly 
condemned by the medical world, it has, at 
least, this advantage over medicine, that no 
ps rson has been killed by it. If, on the other 


and, Mesmer saw himself the object of ha- | 


tred among professional men, if he was at- 
tacked by the writers of epigrams, accused of 
being a quack by the learned, and given up, 
like ourselves, to the rod of satire in the the- 
atres, he might, at the same time, derive va- 
nity from the merit of some champions of his 
cause ; for the celebrated advocate-general 
Servan composed a very clever apology for 
magnetism, and M. Grimm compared his 


“Essay to the famous Provincial Letters of 


Pascal. 

‘ Unfortunately, d’Espréménil defended 
him with too much warmth; nothing injures 
a cause so much as exaggerated zeal; he 

ushed his enthusiasm so far as to compare 
Mesmer to Socrates, persecuted and given up 
to the ridicule of the people by Aristophanes.’ 

We have, at present, only room for one 


extract more, but it 1s interesting, as exhibit- | 


ng the state of society in Russia :— 

‘Marie Felicité Le Riche, a young wo- 
man, handsome and gentle, had come to 
Russia with her father, whom a young noble 
hac sent for, to directa manufactory. This 
undertaking not succeeding, the old man was 
ruined, and scon saw himself without the 
means of existence for himself and daughter. 

‘Marie bad tormed an attachment for a 


young workman, but she had, at the same 
time, inspired the Russian ofticer who com- 
manded the district in which they lived, with 
a violent passion for herself. This person, 
influenced only by his desires, easily per- | 
suaded her father to refuse giving his daugh- 
ter’s hand to Ler lover, who was poor; he at 


‘silence, and even in the attitude she had as- 


protection she had hoped for, and the means hundred lashes.”—‘ Such treatment,” I an. 
of hearing from her lover, or corresponding , swered, ‘* would be inexcusable, if even a se- 
with him. | rious fault had called for its infliction; if jg 
| Being in the age of hope, Marie was re-| has no motive, as you assert; it is not only 
signed, and expected every thing from time: | Inexplicable, but very improbable; but who 
it soon, however, completed her misfortunes; | could haxe given such an order?” 
'her pretended benefactor arrived, threw off} — ¢“It was,” replied the complainant, “ his 
all disguise, and could no longer be regarded | Excellency the Count de Bruce, governor of 
but as avile corrupter. She, however, re- the city.” ‘You are mad,” said I, “it jg 
sisted, with the double force of love and vir-; impossible that so estimable, enlightened, 
tne. and generally respected a man as the Count 
‘Convinced of the inutiliiy of every means | de Bruce, could allow himself to commit such 
of seduction, so long as the young girl che- | an act of violence on a Frenchman, unless 
tished the hope of being one day united to, you had personally attacked and _ insulted 
i the object of her affections, the ravisher de- | him.”—*‘ Alas! sir,” rejoined the sufferer, I 
ceived her by causing a false account of her, never knew the count; | am a cook: having 
lover’s death to be communicated. This fa-; heard that the governor wished for one, I 
tal news threw her into wretchedness and de- | presented myself at his house; and was or- 
spair. Her persecutor, profiting by it, con- | dered to yo into his closet. As soonas I was 
'summated his crime by violence, and then | announced to his excellency, he ordered me 
basely deserted her. The unfortunate Marie, | to receive a hundred lashes, which were in- 
unable to sustain the shock, sunk under it | stantly inflicted. My story may appear im- 
and Jost her senses ; upon which, the pity of | probable ; but it is but too true, as my shoul- 
some charitable neighbour placed her in an | ders will prove, in case of need.” —“ Listen,” 
hospital. said I, at length, “if contrary to all appear- 
‘Two years had elapsed since this affair | ances, you have told the truth, I will obtain 
occurred, when I was shown the deplorable | reparation for the injury; nor will I suffer my 
victim of love and crime. Pale, languishing, | countrymen, whom it 1s my duty to protect, 
and wandering, it was still easy to trace some | to be treated in this manner. But, reflect 
'remains of beauty: no sound escaped her | well, that if you have told me an untruth, I 
| lips; she had lost the power of expressing | shall also know how to’ make you repent the 
| her sorrow: with her eyes continually fixed, | imposture. You will yourself take a letter to 
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| and her hands on her bosom, she remained | the governor, which I shall write, and one of 


‘in the same state of consternation, surprise, | my attendants shall accompany you.” 
‘In effect I instantly wrote to the count, 
| sumed, when the death of her lover was first | informing him of the strange denunciation 
/announced; her body alone seemed to exist, | that had just been made to me. I told him 
while the soul of this luckless girl seemed to | that, although it was impossible to give it any 
| seek the object which, under other circum- | credit, the obligation to protect French sub- 
| stances, would have been the charm of her | jects made it my duty to request some expla- 
life. nation for so singular an act, since it was not 
‘Never will this melancholy spectacle be| possible that any subordinate agent would 
effaced from my memory. M. D’Aguesseau, | have so unworthily made use of his name to 
'my brother-in-law, who happened to be at St. | commit this act of violence. I added, that I 
| Petersburgh, and who was affected like my-| should wait with impatience for his answer, 
self, by the sight of this young creature, made | in order that measures might be taken to pu- 
a sketch of her face; I am still in possession | nish the complainant, if he had made a false 
of the design, which frequently reminds me j assertion, or to obtain prompt justice for him, 
‘of the affecting Marie and her misfortunes. if he had told the truth. - 
| ‘The custom of ordering punishments, at ‘Two hours passed without my receiving 
the caprice of the moment, which are no| any answer. I began to get impatient ; and 
sooner commanded than inflicted, and for; prepared to go out myself, in order to pro- 
faults condemned without examination or ap- cure the explanation I demanded, when I ob- 
peai, by an absolute master, leads to the | served the complainant coming suddenly into 
strangest mistakes, even with those who are | the room; he no longer appeared the same 
the least severe. The following is one, of; person; his air was calm, his mouth smiling, 
-which the result was sufficiently ludicrous, | while his eyes seemed to sparkle with joy. 
thanks to the person who had been the object! ¢ “* Well,” said I, “ have you brought back 
of it, although the commencement was both | a reply ?”—* No, sir, his excellency will 
| harsh and cruel. 'make one himself immediately ; but I have 
| *One morning, 1 observed a man enter my | no longer any cause of complaint; I am sa- 
house with the greatest precipitation ; he | tisfied, very well satisfied ; the whole of this 
seemed confused and agitated at once, by | affair has been a mistake; it only remains for 








the same time added, that one of his female | fear, pain, and passion: his hair was stand- 
reintions wished to have a young person in; ing on end, his eyes red, and full of tears, 


'me to thank you for your kindness. 
| ¢ How is this?” I asked him, “ have you 


. . . . ye 
her Louse, and that so advantageous a place | with a tremulous voice, and his clothes in | got rid of the hundred lashes poige : 
vould suit his daughter; the unfortunate fa- | disorder. I found he was a Frenchman, and | * No, sir, I have not, for they are well € 


ther accepted the offer with gratitude. 
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no sooner inquired the cause of his agitation graved on my shoulders, but, faith, they ha 


: : 2 X ‘71 couch 3a 
aie, Ss parated from her lover, set out | than he replied :—‘I entreat the protection been perfectly well dressed, and in suc 

for St. Petersburgh, aud was placed under 
the superintendence of an old woman, in a 
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of your excellency against a dreadful act of way as to make me take things very , 8 a 
ha gt wee ; “ ‘ - een fully e%- 

| injustice and violence. I have this moment, ; now. The whole matter has been full 


. ‘ es » se ey ws: 
small lodging, where she was provided with | and by order of a powerful noble, been out- | plained to me: it originated as oot ts 
whatever she wanted, except her freedom, the | raged, ‘without the least cause, and received a ' Count Bruce had a cook, who was Po! 
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one of his estates; this man had deserted a 
few days before, and committed a theft. His 


sought for, determined, that if overtaken, he 
should be punished. 

««‘Such were the circumstances under 
which I presented myself to apply for the va- 
cant place. When the door of the governor's 
closet was thrown open, he was sitting with 





his back towards me, very much occupied. 
On entering, the servant, who went before, | 
said, ‘ Monseigneur, here is the cook,’ upon | 
which his excellency, without turning his | 
head, replied, ‘ Very well, let him be taken | 
into the court-yard, and give him the hundred | 
jJashes, as I have ordered.’ The order was | 
scarcely given when the door shut, I was | 
seized by the servant, he called his comrades, 
who, without pity, as I have told you, ap- | 
plied the hundred lashes on a poor French | 
cook, instead of a Russian cook and a de- 
serter.” 

‘“ His excellency,” added the unfortunate 
cook, “in pitying my case, condescended to 
explain the cause of the mistake, and termi- 
nated his consoling words by the gift of this 
purse full of gold, as you may see.” I now 
dismissed the poor fellow, whose just anger I 
could not help thinking was much too easily 
appeased. 

‘ All these effects, sometimes cruel, at 
others ludicrous, and rarely agreeable, of a 
power of which nothing checks, or even sus- 
pends the action, are the inevitable conse- 
quences of the absence of all institutions and 
guarantees. In a country where obedience 
is passive and remonstrance interdicted, both 
the prince and the wisest master ought to 
tremble for the result of a thoughtless deci- 
sion, or an order issued with too much pre- 
cipitation.’ 

( To be continued. ) 
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Field Flowers ; being a Collection of Fugitive 
and other Poems. By the Author of Odes, 
Portland Isle, &c. 12mo. pp. 182. Lon- 
don, 1826. TIelfe. 

Tuese Field Flowers, which are of varied | 
tints and descriptions, form a very pretty | 
bouquet. Some of them have bloomed in 
the Forget Me Not, anda few in The Lite- 
rary Chronicle, a circumstance which pre- 
cludes us from saying all we could do in their 
praise. The author has the genius of poetry, 
and in some of his pieces there is much pa- 
thos. We select two, however, of a some- 
what playful character :— 


“LINES POUND ON THE SEA-SHORE AT 
sei RAMSGATE. . 
Maids are May while they are maids, but | 
the sky changes when they are wives.”"—ds | 
You Lihe It. Ros. Act iv. scene 3. 
* Why rail, fair maids, at man, why call him 
fickle, false, and vain, 
cCause—a slave—he bursts the bonds of wo- 
man’s iron chain! 
emember 'tis for freedom, ay, for freedom that 
he strives ; 








| That young moon waned, and love became like 


the bees’ summer-hives— 


excellency, in giving orders to have him | For “ Maids are May while they are maids" — 


how changed the sky when wives! 


‘Yet still I loved, for I had heard that time 
would bring a change, 

That, as we once the fields had ranged, we yet 
again might range ; 

False Hope had painted Hymen’s hours the 
sunniest of our lives— 

For ** Maids are May while they are maids"— 
how changed the sky when wives! 


‘There is a joy—would it were mine !—a joy 
that few may tell, 

It is where Love and Beauty, wed to mutual 
Friendship, dwell ; 

Yet oft o’er Hymen’s blue serene Distrust’s 
dark tempest drives— 

Yes—* Maids are May while they are maids" — 
how changed the sky when wives ! 


© There is a grief—be it not thine!—a grief how 


many feel, 

Tis where Ingratitude hath set his ever-baneful 
seal : 

‘Tis when the friend’s confiding heart Seduc- 
tion’s arrow rives— 

Yes—— * Maids are May while they are maids” — 
how changed the scene when wives ! 


‘Then rail not, fair ones, thus, nor say man’s 
fickle, false, and vain, 
Becausea slave—he bursts the bonds of wo- 
man’s iron chain ; 
Remember ‘tis for Freedom, ay, for Freedom 
that he strives— 
For “ Maids are May while they are maids’— 
how changed the sky when wives!’ 
‘IN ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 
‘Neen are April when they woo, December 
when they wed.”"—ds You Likelt. Ros. Act 
iv. scene 3. 
‘Oh! tell me not that men are true, nor blame 
that woman’s grief, 
Who, slighted by the man she loves, still secks 
in tears relief; 
I’ve listen’d to the gypsy’s tale, and justly it is 
suid, 
That “ Men are April when they woo, Decem- 
ber when they wed.” 
‘It was a lovely day indeed, when o’er my 
Strephon’s brow 
There came a smile~a sunny smilelike 
April’s beauteous bow ; 
But soon the distant clouds approach’d—that 
sunny smile was fled ; 
For ** Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed.” 
‘And I did trust that sunny smile, for little 
then I knew 
How frail, though fair, Love’s Paphian flower, 
how transient was its hue— 
It blossom’d in the morning-beam—at e’entide 
it was dead— 
For ** Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed.” 
‘He said he loved me—I believed—but luck- 
less was the day 
When first I saw life’s vernal stream thus glid- 
ing fast away ; 
For soon that vernal stream became a wintry 
torrent dread— 
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Yet fainter grew those hopes as those dark 
clouds still dasker spread— 

Yes—‘* Men are April when they woo, Decem- 
ber when they wed.” 

* Then tell me not that men are true, nor blame 
that woman's grief, 

Who, slighted by the man she loves, still seeks 
in tears relief; 

But bid her heed the gipsy’s tale, for justly it is 
said, 

That * Men are April when they woo, Decem- 
ber when they wed,”” 





Net-work ; or, Thought in Idleness. 12mo. 
pp. 200. London, 1826. Cole. 
Turis little volume, which consists of some 
haltscore well-written essays, is by rumour 
ascribed to the pen of the Rev. Henry Steb- 
bing. It is a production which no author 
need blush to own, for every article displays 
much knowledge of men and manners, and a 
very amiable feeling runs through the whole ; 
the author is one who thinks acutely and cor- 
rectly. The following essay on novel-writing 
is perhaps not the best; butits length is suit- 
able for quotation, and it contains much good 
sense and just observation :— 
* NOVEL-WRITING, 

‘ As the literature of a nation is generally 
powerfully influenced by the state in which 
it finds society, so, in its turn, it is the most 
powerful of all instruments in forming the 
manners and opinions of the people. The 
learning of a country is generally estimated 
according to the discoveries which its philo- 
sophers have nade, or to the state of the 
sciences in its schools and universities; but, 
though it is universally allowed that to have 
studied the liberal arts improves the manners 


' and regulates the passions, yet this is the pur- 


suit of so few,—we tind so small a number, 
either from want of opportunity or capacity, 


disposed to this patient cultivation of the un- 
derstanding, that we must look for some other 
branch of literature by which to affect the 
multitude ;—we must find some quicker and 
more direct method of affecting the disposi- 
tions of the heart. 
is addressed either to the understanding or 
the passions. When addressed to the former, 
the bad habits or vicious tendencies of our 
nature are indirectly cured by giving a great- 
er strength to the spiritual part of our being, 


Every species of writing 


by calling us from sensual, and giving us a 


relish for intellectual enjoyments. When di- 


rected to the latter, the effects are more in- 


stantaneous and lively: it is the heart which 
is affected, and to the heart the remedy is 
applied. 


It does not operate by subduing 
the passions, and by rendering man in a 
manner superior to himself, but by directing 
them to their proper objects, by refining 


them, and calling into play the more lofty 
and generous feelings of the heart. 
der this head that all works of fiction are to 
be classed, as their original design was, by 
agitating the passions, to refine and exalt 
them. 


It is un- 


‘There are two great principles in the hu- 


Oh! “ Maids are May while they are maids”— | Yes—‘* Men are April when they woo, Decem- | 7 re 
how changed the sky when wives! | ber when they wed.” | man mind, to the exercise of which may be 
"Bright shone the moon, the young May-moon, | ¢ Yet still he said he loved, and I still hoped he | referred all the pleasure we derive from works 
when—peerless as to charms spoke the truth, of fiction,—a constant love of change or ne- 

Of form and face—my Sylvia first reposed | For dark must be those clouds indeed that velty, and that strong interest in the affairs 
within my arms ; shroud the hopes of youth ; of our fellow-beings which we call sympathy. 
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From the one we receive pleasure in the con- characters they delineate do not groupe well. 
e plation of situations different to our own, | They do not blend with the real characters 


ani in the quick succession of incident which | 


} 


bo ks that relate the lives and ures of 
o- hers generally afiord; and by the other th: 
peasure is raised into a glow of warm and 
generous sentiment. but, if the pleasure 


and moral improvement we derive from his- 


jean? 
atirii 


cures considcrea int 


~—<> 


tory thus appear to proceed from the same | 
sources that give such a charm to works of | 


imagination, novels and romances may be 
made productive not only of delight, but of 
considerable improvement to the mind. 

‘ History has always given pleasure from 
its variety. In a few pares we see the rise 


and fall of empires, the coinmencement and | 

purposes of morality, Inay contain more of 
| 

} 


decision of long and bloody wars; we pene 
trate into the council-chamber, and even into 
the hearts of its members; we mingle in the 
loudest fury of the battie, and view, like some 
superior being, lifted above its influence, the 
changeful tide of human affairs But the 
pleasure we derive froin contemplating the 
fate of nations, as it proceeds from a more 
general sympathy than that exercised in fol- 
lowing the fortune of individuals, so 1s it less 
productive of that deep glow, and those strong 
emotions of the heart. which a simpler pas- 
sion produces. 
moreover, read history, not so much to ac- 


quire a right knowledge of politi al philoso- 


phy, a correct estimate of the balance of pow- 
er, or of the dependencies of one nation upon 
another, as to contemplate tie revolutions 
which the counsels of statesmen, or the va- 
lour of Warriors, produces im states and em- 
pires. And the improvement they expect to 
derive from this pursuit Is mot so much in 
poliucs as in morals.—not so much in the 
wisdom of statesmen as in the knowledve of 
man. But a work of fiction, if written by 


an author who has a practical knowledge of 4 


life, and a thorough insight into the springs 


of human conduct, may be so composed as | 


to suit ali these purpose s almost better than 
a narration of real events. The characters in 
liustory are almost always raised above the 
general level of mankind; they are common- 
ly actuated by different motives, and their 
pursuits directed to different ends. 

‘the virtues of kings and statesmen are 
not those of common hie, ard itis only by 
first reducing them in the mind ' 
Situation that we can share in their joys and 


to our own 


of the fi- 


} 
'S, May Le food, 


| ' 
on the picture of life; the outune 


! n themsels 
the colouring may be excellent; but the keep- 
ing of the picture is destroyed— the unity of 
desien and the identity of feeling is lost. The 
new characters which the artist introduces on 
the canvass. where truth and nature have first 
stamped their realities, should | e put in, to 
speak technically, as if their original design 
were one, or that one Master-spirit invented, 


: 

| disposed, and execut d the group ;—it Is very 
} 

} 


ee sak eae mes 
PUssititle tiiut a narrative, Oi Wilich no part Is 


| founded on actual and particular truth may 


ty of 
| moral Causes; to study man as acted upon 


{ 
»)° ] , 
| cial being. 


The generality of persons, | rally such vapid aud unmeaning things, be- | 


thus be made inore directly conducive to the 


the essence of exemplary instruction, more of 
the plulosophy of experience, than a relation 
of real events, occurring to re al characters. 

‘ But, for this purpose, the first great qua- 


| \ ; , . , . 
nicely observing the dependencies of 


‘life: to view him, first, as living for himself, 
| and then re-acted upon as a relative and so- 
Noveis and romances are gene- 


cause they are so frequently composed by 
persons unacquainted with, or inattentive to 


| the great springs of human action, or the ge- 


neral principies by which the business of life 
is carried on. Their characters live and move 


as if they had nothing to do with the world 


around them; they speak and act as if the 


prejudices or sympathies of common life, of | 


‘age and country, had had no influence uron 
them. The circumstances of the story appear 


} wae) 
improbable, because they follow not as the | 


| natural consequences of probable situations; 
and the whole looks like a transaction form- 
ing no part of the great chain of human ac- 
tion, or as a separate and isolated event un- 
' connected either with the past or future, 

‘A novel-writer should not only be able to 
transport himself back to other days, or travel 
other countries on the strong wing of imagin- 
i ation, but should have a kind of universal 
| existence, living, and, as it were, Incorporat- 
| ing himself with the scenes he describes, that 
he may fecl and write, notas a traveller, but 
i as one whose wishes. and hoy es, and S\ mpa- 

thies, have long th the 


Wr ip Salne 


channel, 


suiering:. That peoples prejudices against. and been connected with the same obrects. 
4 


novels and other works of fiction do not pro- 
ceed fiom any opinion that 1t is bad in itself, 
Of, vet more, that it may not be made most 
condveive to the cultivation of good prinel 

pies, is evident from this, that in our earhest 
days Fiction is made the handmaid of Truth, 
and we are taught to be good. and merciful, 
and brave, by the little fictitious heroes of 
oO her days; and why may we not be taught 
oa similar manner in more advanced lite? 
Vy bet hinders our hearts from being in a like 
nanner affected Ly examples of goodness 
anc virtue, even though they be fictitious, if 
they be delineated accordins to the laws, the 


Hle must thus tar be a dramatist: he must 
} P the in-cdwellu cr spirit OT @veryv charac eer; 


he must have felt and experi need, OF deeply 


studied, evers Passion he deling ites, Whether 
love, or jealously, or revenge, and know how 
to throv. {! em into the s{ veral char icters he 
has raised, as it were, for the receptacles of 


his feelings. tle must know which chord of 
the heart to touch, by being skiled in all its 
vibrations, and thus be able to unite and 
harmonize all the passions and sympathies 
of his characters with those of the real world. 
Every one knows how excellent the Scottish 
novels are in this respect, and 


no greater 


boaring, and pers} ective of cc nsistency and proof of that excellence can be given than 


truth / 


the much deeper interest we feel in reading 


‘The great fault of writers of this class pro- | them than we do in seeing the dramas that 


eecds trom Ulelr mmattention to thus rule—the 


are taken trom them. -No writer since Sbhak- 





speare has so well delineated the several fea- 
tures of the characters he has raised; and no 
one, perhaps, has ever so well adapted their 
situations to their characters, or the circum- 
stances to the ground-work of the story, 

‘If Aristotle, as it is said, conceived his 
theories of the epic and dramatic poems from 
his strict observations on the effect produced 
| by the mest perfect productions in each class, 





| lification of a novelist is to POssess the facul- | 


| by all the various passions and interests of 


we might, I am sure, have a very amusing 
treatise on the art of novel-writing, derived 
| from the novels attributed to Sir Walter Scott. 
| Whatever has been said by moralists upon 
the evil tendency of this species of composi. 
'uon, its mischievous effect upon the under. 
standing and heart, ought to be applied only 
to particular instances, where the danger of 
over-excitement proceeds from a naturally 
| too great suscepubility of nature. In gene. 
| ral, mankind are not in danger of suffering 
‘from too much sensibility of heart,—their 
feelings are seldom too keenly alive to sensa- 
| tions resulting from overflowing kindness; 
nor are they very frequently led astray by re- 
signing themselves too easily to the impulses 
of open-heartedness in the affairs of life:— 
| they are rather wanting in the genial warmth 
'of human kindnesses than in danger of a fe- 
ver from its excess. The business of the 
| world, the cares and anxieties of common 
life, the strength which the selfish passions 
| acquire in ourcommerce with mankind, soon 
| Wear away the original freshness of our na- 
tures, convert the joyousness of unsuspecting 
benevolence imto the suspicious wisdom of 
experience, and, in fortifying us against the 
snares of deceit, render us too often insensible 
to the real loveliness of existence. 
‘itomance may, indeed, be too easily 
made the instrument of vice; and, where 
there is a predisposition to excess in sensibi- 
lity, it may be dangerous to offer it the ex- 
citement of imaginary example, or the stimu- 
‘lants of visionary hopes and pleasures. But 
would not the world be ameliorated, friend- 
ship become more sincere, benevolence more 
-exalted, love more refined, and self less pre- 
dominant in all our thoughts, could a lite 
of romance, a little of the spirit of heroism, 
be infused into our dispositions, and into the 
cold hearts and iron breasts of those who 
think of nothing but the mere satisfaction of 
their appetites or the pursuit of gain? Would 
“not the stream of life flow brisker, the sun 
| shine upon brighter scenes of human felicity, 
and man become more alive to the quicken- 
ing sympathies of his nature, were he less the 
slave of circumstance, and his ideas less con- 
tracted into tue narrow sphere of realities and 


common-place ! . 

‘Cervantes was thought to do a great thing 
in putting down the remaining spirit of clu- 
valry and romance that still hovered, with 
feeble wing, over the hills of Spain; but hap- 
py had it been for that ill-fated country, had 
the bold and generous, though wild and ig?” 
sionary genius of her ancestors, still inspired 
the breasts of her children with that free sp 
rit of her olden day, which, while it taught 
‘them love in its deep and living fervency, 
‘bore them on to the hardy trial and proud 
| boast of liberty and renown ’ 
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Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France, 
daring the Revolution ; with Or ginal and 
Authentic Anecdotes of Contemporary S»- 
vereigns, and other distinguished Persons of 
that eventful Period. Now first published 
from the Journals, Letters, and Conversa- | 
‘tions of the Princess Lamballe. By a 
Lady of Rank, in the Confidential Service 
of that Unfortunate Princess. Two vols. | 


France ; purifying it certainly wanted ; and 
if the crimes of a court or the nobility are suf- 
ficient to bring down the vengeance of Heaven, 
Louis XV. and the people of his time have 
much to answerfor. Will it be believed that 
that hoary monster endeavoured to seduce Ma- 
ria Antoinette, the wife ot his grandson, Louis 
AVI. (then dauphin,) and that he backed 
his incestuous suit by gitts of diamonds, 





8vo. pp. 771. London, 1826. Treuttel 

and Wurtz. 

ALTHOUGH so many volumes have been pub- 
lished on the subject of the French Revolu- 
tion, yet every new work that appears shows 
that there was stil some atrocity unrevealed 
—some horrible crime unrecorded ; it is, 
therefore, no wonder that publications of this 
sort are seized on with avidity. It is not, 
however, merely as the history of an event | 
and a period without a parallel in any age or | 
country that works on this subject are inte- | 
resting, but volumes like those before us | 
supply us with what was certainly wanting, | 
much information as to the court of France, 
of which, owing to the war and the prejudices 
that prevailed, persons in this country know | 
comparatively little. 

In France, during the ancien regime, it | 
was very common for persons to keep pri- | 
vate journals of the events that occurred, and | 
of the matters with which they were person- | 
ally acquainted. Louis XV. left secret me- | 
moirs, written by his own hand, and it is 
said that not only had Louis XVI. made | 
some progress in the memoirs of his time, 
but that his beautiful and ill-fated queen had | 
herself ‘ made extensive notes and collections | 
forthe record of her own disastrous career.’ | 
These, however, all perished with the wreck | 
of royalty. The Princess de Lamballe, one 
of the earliest victims of destruction during 
the revolution, though an Italian (Sivoy,) | 
adopted this French custom of journalising, 
which, we confess, appears to us a much 
more sensible employment than writing and 
getting others to write bad verses in an al- | 
bum. This journal is now published in the 
work before us. If asked how obtained ? we ! 
state, on the authority of the introduction, 
Which we see no reason to doubt, that it was pre- 
sented to the author by the princess, in whose 
service she was. The author is neither French 
hor Italian, but an English lady. who says, 
that though from her birth, and the rank of 
those who were the cause of it, she ought to 
have been independent, yet she was indebted 
‘or her resources in early life to the late Duke 
of Norfolk and Lady Mary Duncan, who 
sent her to be educated in the Irish convent, 
Rue du Bac, at Paris. Here the celebrated 
Sacchini, the instructor of the queen, gave 
ner lessons in music, and owing to his speak- 
ne favourably of her talents to her majesty, 
sue was taken into the service of the Princess 
of Lamballe, and adopted as one of the fa- 
mily, This situation, and the favour she 
found even with the queen herself, gave her 
good Opportunities for observation, and has 
enabled her to add many interesting facts 
and notes to the journal of the ill-fated prin- 


cess. 


These Secret Memoirs give a sad picture 
at ¢} : , 
he intrigue and protligacy of the court of 


bas bleus of her own time. 


pearls, &c. With this view he rather fos- 
tered than checked the dauphin’s natural 
coolness, and even threw many obstacles in 
the way of the consummation of the marri- 
age. The apartments of the young couple 
were placed at opposite ends of the palace, 
so that the dauphin could not approach that 
of his dauphiness without a publicity which 
his bashfulness could not brook. 

The journal of the Princess de Lamballe 
contains a full account of the infamous at- 


| tempt of this precious monarch to debauch 


Maria Antoinette, and of the intrignes 
of the French court,—that some of these are 
disgusting, and others even revolting, cannot 


‘| be denied, but the details seem necessary to 


the giving a true picture of the French court, 
which these volumes certain!y present. In- 


_ deed we have not one among te many volumes 


iNustrateve of the period to which they relate, 


that possesses so much interest as the journal | 


before us. 

The author is rather severe on some of the 
She, on the au- 
thority of the Princess Lamballe calls Ma- 
dame de Genlis, ‘a woman with a lamb’s face, 
a wolf's heart, and a fox’s cunning.” Ma- 
dame Campan, of whom she 
speaks in terms of praise, she says, never 
noticed her, until she found her a favorite at 
court, and she poluts ont some errors into 
which that lady bas fillen, in her very inte- 
resting memoirs As tor Lady Morvwan,. she 


- 


| Says she is quite * unencumbered by the fet- 
' ters of truth.’ 


shall proceed to select such passages from 


this journal, as we deem most interesting, or | 


best calculated to 
work. j 
of the Empress Maria Theresa, of Austria, 
and of the views which led to the marriage 
of Maria Antoinette with the Dauphin of 
France, and itis continued by the Princess 


shew the nature of the 


JLamballe far eneuch to include an account| 
of the early part of the revolution; this is 


still farther continued by the author, frow 
authentic sources to the death of the king. 


lew females, inany rank of lite were perhaps | 
ever worse treated than Maria Antoinette; 


who, by her beauty and attractions, excited 


the passions of the men, and the envy of the | 
women, and all alike conspired to her ruin: | 


‘ Scarcely was Maria Antoinette seated in 


her new country, beiore the virulence of | 


intrigue against her became active. 
She was beset on all sides by enemies open 
and concealed, who nevel slackened their 
persecutions. All the family of Louis XV., 
consisting of those maiden aunts of the dau- 
phin, just adverted to, (among whom Ma- 
dame Adelaide was specially implacable, 
were incensed at the marriage, not only trom 
their hatred to Austria, but because it had 
accomplished the ambition of an obnoxious 


court 


} 
sometimes | 


jut leaving these ladies, we 


The journal begins with an account | 


| favourite, to give a wife to the dauphin of 
|theirkingdom. On the credulous and timid 
| mind of the prince, then in the leading- 
| strings of this pious sisterhood, they im- 
| pressed the misfortunes to his country and 
_to the interest of the Bourbon family, which 
' must spring from the Austrian influence 
' through the medium of his bride. No means 
| were left unessayed to steel him against hee 
‘sway. I remember once to have heard her 
| majesty remark to Louis XVI. in answer 
/to some particular observation he made — 
‘These, sire, are the sentiments of our 
‘aunts, | am sure.” And indeed great must 
have be n their ascendancy over him in 
youth; for, up to a late date he entertained 
a very high respect for their capacity and 
judgment. Great indeed must it have been 
to have prevailed against all the seducing 
_allurements of a beautiful and fascinating 
young bride, whose amiableness, vivacity, 
and wit became the universal admiration, 
and whose graceful manner of address few 
ever equalled, and none ever surpassed; nay, 
even so to have prevailed as to fori one of 
the great sources of his aversion to consume 
mate the marriage! Since the death of the 
late queen, their mother, these four prin- 
cesses, (who, it was said, if old maids, were 
not so from choice,) had received and per- 
| formed the exclusive honours of the court. 
' It could not bave diminished their dislike 
for the young and lovely new-comer, to see 
themselves under the necessity of abandon- 
ing their dignities and giving up their sta- 
tion. So eager were they to contrive themes 
of complaint against her, that, when she vi- 
sited them in simple attire, in which she so 
much delighted, sans ceremonie, unaccompa- 
nied by a troop of horse and a squadron of 
foot-guards, they complained to their father, 
who hinted to Maria Antoniette, that such a 
_ relaxation of the royal dignity would be at- 
tended with considerable injury to French 
| manufactures, to trade, and to the respect 
due to her rank —-‘* My state and court 
dresses,” replied she, * shall not be less 
brilliant than those of any former dauphiness 
or queen of France, if such be the pleasure 
of the king,—but to my grand-papa [ appeal 
for some indulgence, with respect to my un- 
dress private costume of the morning.” 

‘It was dangerous for one in whose con- 
duct so many prying eyes were seeking 
| for resources of accusation, to gratify herself 
even by the overthrow of an absurdity, when 
that overthrow might incur the stigma of in- 
novation. The court of Versailles was jea- 
lous of its Spanish inquisitorial etiquette. It 
had been strictly wedded to its pageantries 
since the time of the great Anne of Austria. 
The sagacious and prudent provisions of this 
illustrious contriver were deemed the ne plus 
ultra of roval female policy. A cargo of 
whalebone was yearly obtained by her, to 
construct such stavs for the maids of honour 
as might adequately conceal the court acci- 
dents, which generally—poor ladies '—befel 
them in rotation every nine months. 

‘But Maria Antoinette could not sacri- 
fice her predilection for a simplicity quite 
English, to prudential considerations. In- 
ered she war too voung fo conceive it even 
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desirable. So much did she delight in being 
unshackled by finery, that she would hurry 
from court to fling off her royal robes and 
Ornaments, exclaiming, when freed from 
them,—“ Thank Heaven, 1 am out of har- 
ness |” 

‘ But she had natural advantages, which 
gave her enemies a pretext for ascribing this 
antipathy to the established fashion to mere 
vanity. It is not impossible that she might 
have derived some pleasure from displaying 
a figure so beautiful, with no adornment ex- 
cept its native gracefulness; but how great 
must have been the chagrin of the princesses, 
of many of the court ladies, indeed of all in 
any Way ungainly or detormed, when called 
to exhibit themselves by the side of a be- 
witching person like hers, unaided by the 
whalebone and_horse-hair paddings, with 
which they had hitherto been made up, and 
which placed the best form on a level with 
the worst? The prudes, who practised illi- 
citly, and felt the convenience of a guise, 
which so well concealed the effect of their 
frailties, were neither the least formidable, 
nor the least numerous of the encmies created 
by this revolution of costume; and the dau- 
phiness was voted by common consent—for 
what greater crime could there be in France ? 
—the heretic Martin Luther of female fa- 
shions! The four princesses, her aunts, 
were as bitter against the disrespect with 
which the dauphiness treated the armour 
which they called dress, as if they themselves 
had benetitted by the immunities it could 
confer, : 

‘Indeed most of the old court ladies em- 
battled themselves against Maria Antoinette’s 
encroachments upon their habits. The leader 
of them was a real medallion, whose costume, 
character, and notions, spoke a genealogy 
perfectly antediluvian ; who even to the lat- 
ter days of Louis XV. amid a court so irre- 
gular persisted in her precision. So syste- 








matic a supporter of the antique could be no | 
other than the declared foe of any change, | 


and of course deemed the desertion of large 
sack gowns, monstrous court hoops, and the 
old notions of appendages attached to them, 
for tight waists and short petticoats, an awful 
demonstration of the depravity of the time!’ 

The queen was plain in her attire, and 
even economical, a circumstance which gave 
great umbrage to the other princesses of the 
court of Versailles. From her private closet 
she would proceed to those who were waiting 
with memorials at her public toilet, where 
the hair-dresser would finish putting the or- 
naments in her majesty’s hair :— 

‘The Count de Fersan relates a curious 
anecdote of an occurrence which caused a 
great deal of mirth among the visitors of her 
majesty'’s toilet rendezvous. Mademoiselle 
Bertin had invented a new head ornament of 
gause, ribbons, flowers, beads, and feathers 
for the queen ; but the tire-woman, finding 
it deficient in the dimensions her majesty 


had ordered, by some folds, directed the | 


gauze architect, Mademoiselle Bertin, to al- 
ter it so as to conform thoroughly to the mo- 
del. This was executed ; and Maria An- 
toinette went to her moruing visitors. The 
royal hair-dresser, aceording to custom, was 


in attendance there, with an embellishment, 
of which she did not perceive the use. ‘f What 
are these steps for?’ exclaimed she to the 
tire-woman. 
vanced, and, making a most profound reve- 
rence, humbly represented to her majesty, 
that Mademoiselle Bertin having so enor- 
mously increased the height of the head or- 
naments, it would be impossible for him to 
establish them upon a firm foundation, unless 
he could have a complete command of the 
head they were to be fixed on; and being 
but of the middle size, and her majesty very 
tall, he could not achieve the duty of his 
oftice without mounting three or four steps ; 
which he did, to the great amusement of the 
queen and the whole party, and thus placed 
the ne plus ultra of Mademoiselle Bertin’s 
invention, to the best of his own judgment, 
on the pinnacle of the royal head !’ 

Music and musical professors are very po- 
pular at present, and we shall therefore quote 
an anecdote of Haydn :— 

‘The celebrated Haydn was, even at the 
age of seventy-four, when I last saw him at 
Vienna, still the most good-humoured don 
vivant of his age. He delighted in telling 
the origin of his good fortune, which he said 
he entirely owed to a bad wite! 

‘When he was first married, he said, find- 
ing no remedy against domestic squabbles, 
he used to quit his bad half, and go and en- 
joy himself with his good friends, who were 
Hiungarians and Germans, for weeks toge- 
ther. Once, having returned home alter a 
considerable absence, his wife, while he was 
in bed next morning, followed her husband's 
example: she did even more; for she took 
all his clothes, even to his shoes, stockings, 
and small clothes, nay, every thing he had, 
along with her ! 

‘Thus situated, he was under the neces- 
sity of doing something to cover his naked- 
ness; and this, he himself acknowledged, 
was the first cause of his seriously applying 
himself to the profession, which has since 
made his name immortal. 

‘ He used to laugh, saying, “I was from 
that time so habituated to study, that my 


_ wife, often fearing it would injure me, would 


threaten me with the same operation, if I 
did not go out and amuse myself; but then,” 


_ added he, ** I was grown old, and she was 


-_—_——— + 





sick, and no longer jealous.” ’ 

I:xvery one has heard of the vanity of M. 
Vestris le Dieu de Danse. When his son 
was born he said, ‘ 1 do give you a jewel of 
inestimable value—I do give you the name 
of Vestris.’”. This son, on one occasion, had 
distinguished himself before the queen, to 
whom he was introduced :— 

*** Ah, Monsieur Vestris,” said the queen 
to the father, “* you never danced as your 
son has done this evening !”’ 

‘That's very natural, madame,” answered 
old Vestris, ** [ never had a Vestris, please 
your majesty, for a master.” 

‘“ Then you have the greater merit,” re- 
plied the queen, turning round to old Vestris.’ 

We shall not at present dwell more at 
length on these volumes, but quote the sad 


| fatal end of the Princess Lamballe; and, 


‘horrible as the narrative of her fate may | its projector. He was aware it wou 


The knight of the comb ad- | 
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seem, we firmly believe that the worst is not 
here related :— 

‘On the first of September the Marseillois 
began their murderous operations. Three 
hundred persons in two days massacred up- 
wards of a thousand defenceless prisoners, 
confined under the pretext of mal-practices 
against the state, or rather devotedness to 
| the royal cause. The spirit which produced 
_the massacres of the prisons at Paris, ex- 
| tended them through the principal towns 
| and cities all over France. 
| 





‘Even the universal interest felt for the 
Princess Lamballe was of no avail againse 
this phrenzy. 1 remember once, (as if it 
were from a presentiment of what was to 
'occur,) the king observing to her, “ I never 
knew any but fools and sycophants who 
! could keep themselves clear from the lash of 
| public censure: how is it then that you, my 
| 
| 


‘ 





dear princess, who are neither, coutrive to 
steer your bark on this dangerous coast, 
without running against the rocks, on which 
'so many good vessels like your own have 
been dashed to pieces?” ‘* Oh, sire,” re- 
plied her highness, ‘‘ my time is not yet 
come—lI am not dead vet!’’ Too soon and 
too horribly her hour did come! 

‘The butchery of the prisons was now 
commenced. The Duke de Penthiévre set 
every engine in operation to save his beloved 
daughter-in law. He sent for Manuel, who 
was then procureur of Paris. The duke de- 
clared that half his fortune should be Ma- 
nuel’s, if he could but save the Princess Lam- 
balle and the ladies who were in the same 
prison with her, from the general massacre. 
Manuel promised the duke that he would 
instantly set about removing them all from 
the reach of the blood-hunters. He began 
with those whose removal was least likely to 
attract attention, leaving the Princess Lam- 
balle, from motives of policy, to the last. 

‘ Meanwhile, other messengers had been 
despatched to different quarters, for fear of 
failure with Manuel. It was discovered by 
one of these, that the atrocious tribunal who 
sat in mock judgment upon the tenants of 
these gloomy abodes, after satiating them- 
selves with every studied insult they could 
devise, were to pronounce the word “ libre! 
It was naturally presumed, that the predes- 
tined victims, on hearing this tempting sound, 
and seeing the doors at the same moment set 
open by the clerks of the infamous court, 
would dart off in exultation, and, fancying 
‘themselves liberated, rush upon the knives 
_ of the barbarians, who were outside in walt 
ing for their blood! Hundreds were thus 
slaughtered. , 
zt To save the princess from such a sacti- 
| fice, it was projected to prevent her from ap” 
| pearing before the tribunal, and a beliet was 
encouraged that means would be devised ” 
elude the necessity. The person who inte- 
rested himself for her safety contrived 0 
| convey a letter containing these words to 
“ Let what will happen, for God's sake, . 
‘not quit your cell. You will be spared. 
| Adieu.” ) 
| . Manuel, however, who knew not of - 
cross arrangement, was better informed than 
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ssible for her highness to escape from ap- 
pearing before the tribunal. He had already 
removed her companions. The Princess Ta- 
rente, the Marchioness Tourzel, her daugh- 
ter, and others, were in safety. But when, 


true to his promise, he went to the Princess | 


Lamballe, she would not be prevailed upon 
to quit her cell. There was no time to par- 
ley. The letter prevailed, and her fate was 
inevitable. 

‘The massacre had begun at day-break. 
The fiends had been some hours busy in the 
work of death. The piercing shrieks of the 
dying victims brought the princess and her 
remaining companion upon their knees, in 
fervent prayer for the souls of the departed. 
The messengers of the tribunal now appeared. 
The princess was compelled to attend the 
summons. She went, accompanied by her 
faithful female attendant. 

‘A glance at the seas of blood, of which 
she caught a glimpse upon her way to the 
court, had nearly shocked her even to sud- 
den death. Would it had !—She staggered, 
but was sustained by her companion. Her 
courage triumphed. She appeared before 
the gore-stained tribunes. 

‘After some questions of mere form her 
highness was commanded to swear to be 
faithful to the new order of government, and 
to hate the king, the queen, and royalty. 

‘“ To the first,” replied her highness, “I 
willingly submit. To the second how can I 
accede ? There is nothing of which I can 
accuse the royal family. To hate them is 
against my nature. They are my sovereigns. 
They are my friends and relations. I have 
served them for many years, and never have 
I found reason for the slightest complaint.” 

‘The princess could no longer articulate. 
She fell into the arms of her attendant. The 
fatal signal was pronounced. She recovered, 
and crossing the court of the prison, which 
was bathed with the blood of mutilated 
victims, involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Gracious 
Heaven! What a sight is this !’’ and fell 
into a fit. 

‘Nearest to her in the mob stood a mu- 
latto, whom she had caused to be baptized, 
educated, and maintained ; but whom, from 
ill conduct, she had latterly excluded from 
her presence. This miscreant struck at her 
with his halbert. The blow removed her 
cap. Her luxuriant hair, (as if to hide her 
angelic beauty from the sight of the mur- 
derers, pressing tiger-like around to pollute 
that form, the virtues of which equalled its 
physical perfection,) her luxuriant hair fell 
around and veiled her fora moment from view. 
An individual, to whom I was nearly allied, 
seeing the miscreants somewhat staggered, 
sprang forward to the rescue; but the mu- 
latto wounded him. The princess was lost 
to all feeling from the moment the monster 
first struck at her. But the demons would 
not quit their prey. She expired gashed 
with wounds, 

‘Scarcely was the breath out of her body, 
when the murderers cut off her head. One 
party of them fixed it, like that of the vilest 
traitor, on an immense pole, and bore it in 
triumph all over Paris ; while another divi- 
tion of the outrageous cannibals were occu- 
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pied in tearing her clothes piecemeal from 
her mangled corpse. The beauty of that 
form, though headless, mutilated, and reek- 
ing with the hot blood of their foul crimes,— 
how shall I describe it /—excited that atro- 
cious excess of lust, which impelled these 
herdes of assassins to satiate their demoniac 
passions upon the remains of this virtuous 
angel ! 

‘Is there a deed in the history of the most 
savage nations which bears a parallel in bru- 
tality ? 

‘This incredible crime being perpetrated, 
the wretches fastened ropes round the body, 
arms, and legs, and dragged it naked through 
the streets of Paris, tili no vestige remained 
by which it could be distinguished as be- 
longing to the human species; and then left 
it among the hundreds of innocent victims of 
that awful day, who were heaped up to pu- 
trify in one confused and disgusting mass. 

‘The head was reserved for other purposes 
of cruelty and horror. It was first borne to 
the Temple, beneath the windows of the 
royal prisoners. The wretches who were 
hired daily to insult them in their dens of 
misery, by proclaiming all the horrors vo- 
mited from the national Vesuvius, were com- 
missioned to redouble their howls of what 

ad befallen the Princess Lamballe. The 
queen sprang up at the name of her friend. 
She heard subjoined to it, ‘* da voild en tri- 
omphe,”’ and then came shouts and laughter. 
She looked out. Ata distance she perceived 
something like a Bacchanalian procession, 
and thought, as she hoped, that the princess 
was coming to her in triumph from her pri- 
son; and her heart rejoiced in the anticipa- 
tion of once more being blessed with her 
society. But the king, who had seen and 
heard more distinctly from his apartment, 
flew to that of the queen. That the horrid 
object might not escape observation, the 
monsters had mounted upon each other's 
shoulders, so as to lift the bleeding head quite 
up to the prison bars, The king came just 
in time to snatch her majesty from the spot, 
and thus she was prevented from seeing it. 
He took her up in his arms and carried her 





;to a distant part of the Temple; but the 
| mob pursued her in her retreat, and howled 
| the fatal truth even at her very door, adding, 
'that her head would be the next the nation 
would require. ler majesty fell into violent 
hysterics. The butchers of human flesh con- 
tinued in the interior of the Temple, parad- 
ing the triumph of their assassination, until 
ithe shrieks of the Princess Elizabeth, at the 
| State in which she saw the queen, and se- 
‘rious fears for the safety of the royal pri- 
/soners, aroused the commandant to treble 
‘the National Guard, and chase the barba- 
|rians to the outside, where they remained for 
hours. 

‘The head was then taken through the 
streets. Ly a singular circumstance it be- 
came the cause of immediate death to one 
who had been in my employ. The strange 
event happened as follows :— 
| © My English man servant, and the young 
girl who had accompanied me from France 
ito Italy, were both taken very ill, from the 
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night and day in the month of August, 1792. 
I was therefore obliged to send them both 
back for the benefit of their native air. They 
reached Paris on the very day of the massa- 
cre. The first thing the girl saw, on alight- 
ing from the diligence, was the head of the 
well-known benelactress of her mistress. 
The fellow who was bearing it thrust it so 
near their faces, that the long hair of the 
victim entangled itself on the button of my 
man servant's coat, who took a knife and 
cut the locks, to disentangle himselt from the 
head. On his return to Italy he gave me the 
hair which he thus cut off. I have kept it by 
me ever since. The poor girl, at sight ofthe 
horrid spectacle, gave but a shriek, and died 
in six hours after she reached the inn! 

‘The horrid spectacle was next exhibited 
within the Palais Royal. Madame Buffons, 
the avowed mistress of its royal occupier, 
was dining with him. They both started up 
and ran to the window. On discovering the 
cause of the tumult, Madame Buffons fainted. 
The Duke of Orleans, it is said, remarked, 
“ Qh, it is Lamballe’s head—I know it by 
the long’ hair.” Madame Buffons reviving, 
exclaimed, ‘* Heaven knows how soon mine 
may be struck off, and paraded in the same 
manner! Send it out of sight. Send it out 
of the palace, or I shall expire a 


( To be continued. ) 
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REYNOLDS'S LIFE AND TIMES. 

(Concluded from p 361.) 
As there are few books published at the pre- 
sent period of so entertaining a character as 
Reynolds’s Memoirs, we shall glean a page 
from them for our present number, and then 
take our leave. Mr. R., when only eighteen 
years old, was sent on a dunning errand to 
Germany. During this tour, he visited 
Stavelot, and he gives an amusing account of 
the beggarly German prince who resided 
there :— 

‘Stavelot is a small and rather neat town, 
governed by its own prince, who, like the 
other petty princes of the empire, is only 
amenable to its feudal laws. His dominions 
are about as large as the compact ring- 
fenced estate of a wealthy English gentleman ; 
but, in them, he is said to make and break 
laws, according to his pleasure, condemn and 
pardon, levy taxes and men, declare war, and 
couclude peace. If 1 may have the presump- 
tion to venture a guess at his national reve- 
nue, I should say some fifteen or sixteen 
hundred pounds per annum. His standing 
army was, at that time, I believe, about 
twenty men; though, to speak the truth, I 
heard a native boast with pride, that, im case 
of an invasion, his highness could absolutely 
raise an armed force of nearly sarty men! 

‘He has a neat little palace, guarded day 
and night by centinels; a generalissimo, a lord 
chamberlain, and 1 know not how many 
other officers; while his wife has for her 
share of regalities, a princess, grand sur-in- 
tenduiite of her household, and two maids of 
honour. Courtiers, placemen, whigs, and 
tories, belong also to this new ‘* Golbasto, 
Momaren, Evlame, Guidillo, Shefin, Mully, 
Ully Gire, most mighty Emperor of Littr- 


‘violent heat we had suffered, from travailing | pur, delight and terror of the universe, whese 
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dominions extend five thousand blustrings, 
(about twelve miles in circumference,) mo- 
narch of all monarchs, pleasant as spring, 
comfortable as summer, fruitful as autumn, 
dreadful as winter,’ Kc. &ce. 

‘In the evening I went to their Vauxhall; 
where, instead of finding the Ar adia I ex- 
— I found again my old friends—gam- 

ling and gallantry. 

* Many of the prettiest and most fashion- 


able women, seduced by the uncommon | 





' 


beauty of the weather, promenaded in an | 


elegant, semi-transparent deshabille; and 
they laughed, leered, and lounged, on some 
happy or unhappy arm, with that languid 
languishing air, half caused by heat and half 
affected. 

* Here, the liaisons are almost as numerous 
as the population. A woman with the slight- 
est pretensions to fashion would be ashamed 
to appear in public without the reputation of 
having her ani; and a man, without a mis- 
tress, would be still more remarkable. Iam 
sorry to add, that a wife for une amie gives 
an eclat to both herself and her possessor, 
that makes them look with inexpressible con- 
tempt on a simple spinster and her gallant: 
and thus, a woman of spirit takes a husband 
as she patronises a charity,—from show, not 
from inclination. 

‘While the intrigue lasts, the gallant is in- 
separable from his mistress; in the walks, in 
the drives, at the balls, the theatre, and the 
concerts; in fact, he is more faithful to her 
than her shadow; forin the dark that always 
leaves her, and there the intriguant usually 
pursues her. 

‘ T used to dine at the table d’héte; and we 
generally sat down, about twelve or fourteen: 
Count Zenobio and Mr. Grattan were fre- 
quently of the number. 

‘One day I heard there, that an English 
lady, the Countess of . who had been 
reproached by her bushand with an intrigue, 
had replied to him, “ What risht have you to 
complain? I never was faithless to you, till 
I was honourably and lawfully ‘ in that state 
in which ladies wish to be who love their 
lords.’ ”’ 

‘Having asked for whom this said lady 





always wore mourning, Mr. Grattan replied, | 


“For her reputation, to be sure, which, 


every day.” 








‘The ninth of Thermidor, (when Legen- 


dre, Tallien, Barras, and others, terminated | 


the life of Robespierre, and the lives of | 


the majority of his party,) was followed 
by the re-action of popular feeling. The 
horrid cries and threats of the relations of 
the murdered, during the reign of terror, 
now seemed to threaten an immediate and 
piecemeal death to the surviving murderers. 
—But how did this raging voleano of pas- 
sions at last find vent?—-Why, mirabile dictu, 
in a— la/l/—a ball that was intended to be 
the I1 Dorada of fashion and ton, and from 
which all their opponents were to be ex- 
cluded. 

‘None were admitted who could not prove 
the loss of a father, mother, brother, sister, 


' 
} 


$$ 


——— a 


husband, or wife, during the reign of terror; | 
or that they themselves had been imprisoned | 


or proscribed. This ball was held during 
the winter of 1794, on the first floor of the 
Hotel de Richelieu, and received the singu- 
lar but appropriate name of the Ball of 
Victims 

‘The dancers were compelled to attend it 
in the deepest mourning; the hangings were 
entirely black; and black crape was attached 
to the fiddles, chandeliers, and furniture. 

‘The terrorists, however, were determined 
not to vield without a desperate struggle; so 
they instituted a rival ball, called The Bull 
of Executioners ; which was held in the se- 


cond floor of the Hotel de Richelieu, and to | 
| Theinn being full, all riot, noise, and potter, 


which no member was admitted that could 
not prove himself guilty of some gluring revo- 
lutionary crime. 

‘The dancers were compelled to attend it 
in the brightest red; the hanginzs were en- 
tirely red; and red cloth and silk was at- 
tached to the fiddles, chandeliers, and furni- 
ture. 

‘Perhaps it may be imag ned, that when 
the members of the opposite balls encounter- 
ed, blood flowed?—Quite the contrary ;—- 
their bows were low and formal, and their 
compliments were paid in the loftiest style 
of revolutionary fraternity. 

‘At the Bull of Victuns, a ludicrous inci- 
dent occurred. During the reign of terror, if 
the person intended for destruction was not 
to be found, some prisoner whose name was 


q 
' 
‘ 


| similar in sound, or who was connected with 
though lost ten years ago, dies a new death | 


‘The conversation then turned on Tokay, | 


and, understanding that I had never tasted it, 
they offered to bet me the price of a bottle, 
that I should not be able to drink a glass, if 
it were placed before me. I boldly accepted 


a wager of such apparently easy accomplish- | 


ment; a bottle was brought, and I was pre- 
paring to help myself, when they forcibly 


; 
( 


took it from me, and drank the whole in a | 


few seconds, leaving me excellently learned, 
not in the taste, but in the price, of Tokay. 
So much for Spa wit, which, ninety times 
out of a hundred, commenced, continued, 
and conc‘uded in a wager!’ 

In the course of the work Mr. Reynolds 
gives a striking picture of France during 
the revolution; we shall, however, only 
quote one auecdote on this subject, relating 
to the Pal’ of Victims, — 


or related to him, supplied his place! and 


then the name of the proscribed was erased 
rom the fatal list, and his death published 
‘This was the case with two ladies of the 
name of De - Both had evaded their 
persecutors; but the names of both were on 


fore, considered herself the only one saved. 
Their screams of horror and astonishment, 
when they met at this ball, alarmed even the 
gay and callous dancers. Convinced, how- 
ever, that neither was a ghost, they embraced, 
and each congratulated the other on her 
happy preservation. 

‘While they were thus locked in each 
other’s arms, the master of the ceremonies 
approached them. The death of the other 
was the title on which each had received her 
ticket of admission. Then addressing the 


|elder sister, asked her whether she could 
‘name any other relation who had perished 
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during the reign of terror?—The lady hesi- 
tated fora moment, and then answered that 
she did not think she could. The same ques- 
tion being put to the other sister, she also 
replied in the negative. 

‘« Then, mesdames,” said their interroga- 
tor, “I have the sorrow to inform you, that 
you are no longer members of this ball.” 

‘The two ladies stared in silent astonish- 
ment and chagrin. 

‘Tt is delightful to have found a sister,” 
at last cried the elder, taking the younger by 
the arm, ** but—it 1s melancholy to have lust 
one’s free admission !”’” 

Among other comedies, 
wrote one called Life :— 

‘fife was produced early in Novernber, 
1800, and was so well received, that it soon 
reached the twentieth night, and, consequert- 
ly, produced to the author the old sum, 
Lewis, by a striking display of serio-comic 
talent, in act second, proved that, at his plea- 
sure, he could excite tears as abundantly as 
smiles The epilogue, written by the late 
James Cobb, Secretary to the Kast India 
Company, was admirably delivered by Mun- 
den, in the character of Primitive. The fol- 
lowing lines, alluding to the late republican 
style of dress, and the equality between mas- 
ter and man, may probably not be deemed 
unworthy of repetition— 


Mr. Reynolds 


“Twas but last week, as travelling to town, 
Meaying to give the postboy half-a-crown, 


And really one shock head so like another, 
That chancing near Lord Dashaway to stand, 
1 popp’d my half-crown in his lordship’s hand.” 


‘On the nicht that the Kinz commanded 


this comedy, he asked Mr. Harris whether 





it were true that Cooke intended to perform 
the Prince of Denmark? The manager re- 
plying in the affirmative, his Majesty hasten- 
ed away, ohserving—'t Wont do, wont do. 
Lord Thurlow might as well play Hamlet " 

‘The King was right, and the Prince fail- 
ed in foto. 

‘When Cooke once performed this part 
in Ireland, he sharpened his sword in the 
green-room, saying. “I and Mr. Laertes will, 
to-night, in reality, settle our little disputes,” 
which alarming threat reaching the menaced 
actor's ears, (through his alarmed chére amice,) 
at the commencement of the fencing match, 
the son of Polonius, seizing Hamlet with both 
hands by the collar, threw him on his back, 
and triumphantly put his knee on him. | 

Life was afterwards performed by special 


| desire of Lord Nelson, at that time called the 
the list of the guillotined, and each, there- | 


Hero of the Nile. Sir William and Lady 


| Harailton accompanied him and his party, 


| 
' 


' 


and the house (as it ought to have been,) was 
crowded to excess. . 

‘ After the conclusion of the play, his lord- 
ship came behind the scenes, and there en- 
gaged in cheerful conversation with several 
of the different persons whom curiosity had 
collected. Everybody anxiously questioning 
him on some point relative to the then late 
hattle, Lewis inquired whether it were true 
that his lordship overheard, before the com- 
mencement of the fight, a sailor fervently 
praying that ‘Heaven might be pleased to 
distribute the shot /rke the prise money. 
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Lord Nelson replied in the affirmative, and 
— asked Lewis if it were true that the 
same sailor, (for from time immemorial, he 
ane Jack Tar had cut all the nautical 
having on the first rush at the opening 
at this theatre, (a year before, ) 
f;llen from the upper gallery into the pit, 
had coolly demanded for his performance the 
fraodom of the theatre. “ Yes,” answered 
Lewis; ‘and after keeping possession of the 
seat where he had perched, and comfortably 
sitting ail the play, he dem: inde d the return 
of his shilling into the bargain.” 

‘I sannot resist mentioning here another 
anecdote (afterwards told me,) of Lord Nel- 
son, and, I presume, of the same sailor, This 
humorous Jack Tar having, at the sieve of 
Bastia, and during the de: id of the ni ght, se- 
cretly scaled one of the enemy's forts, 
speedily returned undiscovered, bringing 
away with him the Corsican flag g, and face- 
tiously leaving behind him that of England 
in its place. The following morning, the 
confusion that this sight created among both 


pokes, ) 


the besieged and the besiegers was incon- | 


ceivable, and, for atime, remained inexpli- 
erable; but the gallant tar, with all his bravery, 
not being free from vanity. revealed his se- 
cret, and the story reaching his lordship’s 

ears, he was involuntarily compelled to re- 


primand him publicly, and threaten him with | 


dismission, to which honest Jack hastily re- 
plied, “ Very well, admiral; then, douce my 
chops, you may take the next fort yourse/f.” 
The latter part of this anecdote is some 
what stale, and, if every one had his own, 
belongs to an occurrence in the East Indies, 
when a drunken sailor took a fort, and was 
reprimanded by his commanding officer. 
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THE LIFE 4ND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 
CARTWRIGHT. 
‘Concluded from p. 371 ) 
Mayor Canrwricut, like Lord Cochrane, 


13 of a scientific family : his brother, Dr. 
( artwrisht 





/me with whom you keep company, and [ | 
_ will tell you who you are: 


the highest order, and when par! liament voted | 
him £10.009 for his inventions, they by no | 


means overrated their importance. Dr. Cart 
wright was the inventor of the power loom, 
Against ‘shich so much senseless clamour has 
he no raised, Major Cartwright also 
to have h; id a taste for mathematics; 

gested a pl ‘an for raising the Roy: i George 
at Spithead, which was allowed to be a good 
one | but we suspect this is impracticable, 
owing to the dec: ayed state of the timber of 
his vessel. Polit) ics, however, were his ruliny 
'ssion, and far as he might seem to go in 
IS pring ciples of reform, he was not insensi- 


}] 
vin Trance. 


seems 


he sug- 


=—y 


le to the crimes of democracy 


In a letter pu blished in 1793, alluding to the 
execution of the King, he says :— 


‘ . 

ae I am amongst those who entertain 

bts as to the competency of human au- 
thor ty 


, In any case whatever, deliberately to 
Punish with death. In this particular case 

can the less excuse it, as, so far from hav- 
Ing heen nee essary or prudent, it seems to 
have been in th e highest degree impol itic 
And when L reflect on the disservice it 1s 
hkely to do to the cause of freedom, which I 
Must ever hold to be tke cause of virtue and 


-| under circumstinces of extraordinary 
In order to avert punishment from 
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of man, most sincerely do I lament it. The 
true cause of this event I can no where dis- 
cover, but in the mean, revengetul, murder- 
ous spirit of a small faction, the demagogues 
of an ignorant rabble, contaminated by all 
the vices which, in a succession of ages, 
grow out of despotism, in a vicious and 
overgrown capital ; a faction who are a dis- 
grace to human kind, and the enemies to 
justice, to humanity, and virtue. How so 
many of the convention could be drawn, or 
rather driven, into the views of those men 
who thirsted for the king’s blood, I can only 
account for from the feebleness of human 
reason while under the agitation of fear and 
other violent passions. Men but just emerged 
from the darkness of despotic government, 
and whose resentments towards it were yet 
exquisitely felt, could not be in so dispas- 
sionate a temper, nor have their judgments 
so ripened to the true principles of jurispru- 
dence, as if they had been more fortunate in 
their political education. 

‘The virtue and magnanimity, however, 
of that considerable number whines votes 
were for saving the king’s life, will be their 
lasting praise, notwithstanding their voice 
was borne down by the voice of the majority, 
which made the death of the king the act of 
the convention. The act, if unauthorized by 
the law, or by the constitution, or by neces- 
sity, as appears to have been the case, was 
doubtless murder.’ 

Tiere is an old proverb which says, ‘ Tell 


this would ap- 





ply only in a limited sense to Major Cart- | 


wright, who never refused to join in any po- 
litical act, which he himself approved, with 


any persons whom he believed to be travel- | 


ling the same road, whatever might be their 
charac ‘ter. The major considered it the same 
as military or naval service, in which he was 
nec essarily associated, with even men of in- 


' famous. ch; uracter, and he particuls rly in- 
t, had a genius for eetdeatlos of | 


stances one of the name of Nicholls :— 
‘Nicholls, with one or two other men, had 
murdered a woman in St. George's Fields, 
bru- 
tality. 
themselves, they conspired to accuse a per- 
xon of the name of Coleman, the overlooker 
of a brewhouse in the neizhbourhood, who 
was in the constant habit of passing that way 
every evening to his own house. In conse- 


‘quence of their concurring evidence, Cole- 


, racter, 





nan, though a man of remarka! ly good cha- 
was condemned and executed. 
some subje quent occasion, with the particu- 
lars of which Major Cartwright Was not ac- 
quainted, Nicholls turned 
against his accomplices, and officiated as the 
executioner. 
permitted to serve in the navy, and about 
the year 1760 he belonge »d to the Magnanime. 

Not being a regular seaman, he was made to 
do duty in the “afterguard, and was stationed 
on the deck and poop in sight of ail the offi- 
cers. It was observed during the three or 
four years he remained in the ship that his 
countenance bore the marks of extreme de- 
jection ; 
dom spoke 


9 
voluntary word. 





markable for attention to all the duties he 
had to perform. Upon his discharge at the 
conclusion of the war, he retarned to his old 
haunts in St. George's Fields, and, by a nar- 
rative which appeared in the newspapers, 
Major Cartwright became aequainted with 
his subsequent fate. Without seeking any 
employment, he wandered about from one 
public house to another, as long as the mo- 
ney he had received for pay lasted, and was 
at last found dead in a ditch, close to the 
very spot where the murder of the unfortu- 
nate woman was perpetrated. The unmerited 
death of Coleman excites the more regret, as 
he left behind him a respectable widow and 
a large family of children.’ 

Major Cartwright, who was a sincere friend 
and an affectionate relative, was very active 
In protecting his brother’s inventions from 


| piracy, and in this he ‘always acknowledged, 


in terms most honourable to Lord Eldon, the 
patience which his lordship exhibited on this 
occasion, and the pains which he took to 
make himself complete master of the merits 
of the case.” Major Cartwright was by no 
means a factious man; during the mutiny at 
the Nore he was the first to suggest the inter- 
ference of Lord Howe, which was afterwards 
so happily exercised, and during a period of 


distress he displayed great courage and love 


of order: — 

‘ Being at Nottingham in the month of- 
December, 1800, on important business re- 
lative to his brother's inventions, he received 
intelligence from Shefhield which induced 
hiin to travel post to that place. The lower 
orders in that neighbourhood were so exas- 
perated by want, that it was believed that a 
party of them intended, on the next market- 
day, to enter the town of Sheffield, and to 
seize al] the provisions they could lay their 
hands upon. 

‘On Major Cartwright’s arrival, he found 
a party of these misguided persons assembled 
in a barn. He entered it alone, spent the 
whole night among them, reasoned the'n into 
calmness, and in the morning they returned ° 
peaceably to their famishing families.’ 

Major Cartwright made a design for a na- 
val temple, which is said to have possessed 
much merit. Lord Nelson expressed great 
admiration of the design. It had also the 
approbation of Mr. Benjamin West, the late 
venerable president of the Royal Academy, 


from whom we find the following letter to 
_ the worthy major :— 


On | 


king’s evidence | 


As a pardone od felon he was. 


‘Newman Street, October 12, 1802. 
‘Dear Srr,—I am just returned to this 
place from Paris, and found your letter of 
the 10th of September waiting for me. My 
visit to Paris has been to the galleries of art 
which that city contains. They are truly 
wonderful, and are what the united world 


‘cannot make again of the works of those 
' masters which constitute their greatness. 


‘To give you some idea of them, the gal- 


‘lery of paintings is in length one thousand 


six hundred feet, 


he was never seen to smile, and sel- | 
He was re- | 


forty feet wide, and near 
the same in height; as long as Pall Mall, 
and filled by the first works of the greatest 
masters of the Italian, Flemish. and French 
schools. The gallery of ancient statues is 
onc hundred and fifty yards in length, forty 
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in width, the same in height: the gallery 
contains all that is fine in statues by the an- 
cients, with the Apollo and Laocoon at their 
head. The gallery of drawings by old mas- 
ters is of the same size as that of the statues. 

‘To a man who knows what constitutes 
fine arts, these galleries are the greatest en- 
tertainment the world can afford. 

* Of the collection you inquired after be- 
longing to Count Truckness I know nothing, 
but if they are of the same quality of those 
he brought to England, I think he would be 
wise to let them rest in Germany ; and as to 
this country making a national gallery of 

ictures and statues to rival those of Paris, it 
would be idle and vain, the French not hav- 
ing left materials enough in the world to af- 
ford it. 

‘I am, therefore, most inclined to a na- 
tional gallery made by the abilities of our 
own countrymen, and the subjects to fill it, 


| The petitioner states, among other matter of 
equal, if not greater importance, to all who 
| are British in their feelings, as well as blood 
_and birth, that on the 21st of January, 1813, 
'at Hudderstield, himself and six other per- 
; sons who, on hearing of his arrival, had 

waited on him merely as a testimony of re- 
| spect, were seized by a military and civil 

force, and kept in close custody for several 

hours, subjected to gross and abusive insinua- 
tion from the commanding officer, relative to 
| the character of the petitioner; that he (the 
| petitioner) was finally carried before a ma- 
gistrate, and not released till an examination 
of his papers proved that there was not only 
no just, but not even statutable, charge 
against him: and that, notwithstanding the 
promise and order from the presiding magis- 
trates of a copy of the warrant against your 
petitioner, it was afterwards withheld, on 
divers pretexts, and has never until this hour 





national ; so that it would be the rival of our; been granted. The names and conditions 


neighbours, and the glory of the country. 

* The artists who have seen your design 
much approve it. Whether his majesty has 
read your book I cannot inform you, my 
time having been spent for the last eight 
weeks at Paris. Should I when I go to 
Windsor, which will be in a few days, know 
whether it has been read by him, I will give 
you information. With great respect 

‘] am, dear sir, 
‘ Your obedient’and obliged 
* BENJAMIN WEST.” 

It would lead us too far to trace the la- 
bours of Major Cartwright through a long 
and eventful life, and we shall therefore only 
select a few passages. During a tour, for 
getting petitions for reform, in 1813, he was 
arrested at Huddersfield ; this he made the 
subject of a petition to the House of Lords, 
which was presented by Lord Byron, and as 
a speech from his lordship cannot fail of be- 
ing acceptable, we quote what his lordship 
said of the petitioner :— 

‘He is a man, my lords, whose long life 
has been spent in one unceasing struggle for 
the liberty of the subject, against that undue 
influence which has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished ; and whatever 
difference of — may exist as to his po- 
litical tenets, few will be found to question 
the integrity of his intentions. 

‘Even now, oppressed with years, and 
not exempt from the infirmities attendant on 
his age, but still unimpaired in talent, and 
uushaken in spirit, *‘ frangas, non flectes,” he 
has received many a wound in the combat 


. : 
against corruption ; and the new grievance, 


the fresh insult, of which he complains, may 
inflict another scar, but no dishonour. The 
petition is signed by John Cartwright; and 
it was in behalf of the people and parliament, 
in the lawful pursuit of that reform in the re- 


presentation, which is the best service to be | 


rendered both to parliament and people, that 
he encountered the wanton outrage which 
forms the subject-matter of his petition to 
your lordships. It is couched in firm, yet 
respectful, language—in the language of a 
man notregardless of what is due to himself; 
but, at the same time, I trust, equally mind- 
ful of the deference to be paid to this house. 


of the parties will be found in the petition. 
Te the other topics touched upon in the pe- 
tition, | shall not now advert, from a wish 
not to encroach upon the time of the house ; 
but I do most sincerely call the attention of 
your lordships to its general contents. It is 
in the cause of the parliament and people, 
that the rights of this venerable free man 
have been violated ; and it is, in my opi- 
nion, the highest mark of respect that could 
be paid to the house, that to your justice, 
rather than by appeal to any inferior court, 
he now commits himself.’ 

Among the correspondents of Major Cart- 
wright was Dr Parr, and here is a letter from 
him to the subject of this memoir, written 
during the queen’s trial :— 

‘TO JOHN CARTWRIGHT, ESQ. 
* Hatton, 15th Sept. 1820. 

‘DEAR AND EXCELLENT Mr. Carrt- 
wriGnt,—I am busy night and day in pre- 
paring such a catalogue of my numerous 
books, as may guide my executors when I 
am no more. Scarcely any consideration 
could draw me away from the laborious but 
important task. If my presence had been 
necessary for the cause of the queen, I am 
pretty sure that I should have been sum- 
moned ; and the queen knows I should have 
been ready to obey the summons. But all 
her interests and all her rights are in the 
hands of able, and we may now say, faithful 
auxiliaries. I hold with you, that the ho- 
nour of the queen is closely connected with 
| the constitutional rights of the people ; and 
-at all events we are gaining ground against 





/a venal and oppressive crew in the palace, 
'in the council-chamber, and in both houses 
of parliament. 

* My mind, like your own, is anxious for 
| the success of the Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
| Neapolitans, in their resistance to tyranny. 
© T believe that the governors of this coun- 

try will not dare to interfere.—I cannot with 
any convenience attend your dinner; and 
I must fairly acknowledge to you, that 
my own sense of decorum always leads me 
to keep at a distance from convivial meetings 
,upon political subjects. But I shall not 
. yield the palm of consistency and intrepidity 
to any Englishman now living, when, bv 





open profession or by personal exertion, I 
can promote the cause of genuine freedom, 
I set at defiance the invectives of party scrib- 
blers, and the taunts of courtiers, and the 
frowns of nobles and princes. I really, and 
I avowedly think you a most injured man ; 
and I lament the servility, and the corrup- 
tion, and intolerance, and the cruelty of 
which so many vestiges are to be found 
among the dignitaries of my own order, and, 
I am sorry to add, among the ministers of 
public justice. Our infatuated rulers are 
blindly rushing into every outrage which has 
a tendency to accelerate revolution. Mrs. 
Parr unites with me in best compliments and 
best wishes to your well-bred and intelligent 
lady, and to Miss Cartwright. 
‘T have the honour to be, 
‘ Dear, sir, Xc. 
“SAMUEL PARR. 

Major Cartwright died on the 23rd of 
September, 1824, and the following are some 
traits of his character, by his niece and bio- 
grapher :— 

‘Of his personal appearance in lattter 
life, an idea may be formed from the portrait 
at the head of the first of these volumes. Ie 
would be difficult, however, for any person 
who never saw him, to imagine the calm but 
dignified expression, the deep thought, and 
habitual benignity of his countenance; still 
more impossible would it be to paint him, as 
he appeared when any instance of cruelty 
and oppression, or of treachery to the sacred 
cause of freedom, roused his sudden indigna- 
tion, and called forth the lightning of bis eye. 

‘In youth, if we may believe the testimony 
of his contemporaries, he had been remarka- 
bly handsome, but the hardships he went 
through in Newfoundland had early in life 
impaired his health, and given to his com- 
plexion that pale and sallow hue which after- 
wards never left him, Except his upper lip, 
which was somewhat too long, his features 
were regular, and the form and colour of his 
eye most beautiful; his height was somewhat 
more than five feet ten inches, and his figure 
finely proportioned. A model by Mr. Mac- 
dowell of Seymour Street, Euston Square, 
which has been offered to the committee for 
Major Cartwright’s monument, gives a per- 
fect idea of his appearance in the latter part 
of his life, and presents, in every respect, a 
striking, and, to those to whom he was most 
dear, an affecting resemblance. 

‘His dress was peculiar, for in that he con- 
sulted convenieyce alone, and therefore, for 
many years, had not varied the form of his 
clothes to suit the fashions or whim of the 
day. 

* His manners were those of a perfect gen- 
tleman, and his deportment was peculiarly 
dignified and graceful. A young lady once 
remarked, “If I had seen Major Cartwright 
begging and in rags, I must instinctively 
have courtseyed to him.” 

‘In the early part of his life he was — 
sionately fond of field-sports, and particular- 
ly of hunting, which he followed with his 
usual alacrity, till other more important ob- 
jects engrossed his undivided attention. + 

‘That quality usually called courage 1s 1" 
most men so much the result of aatural cor- 
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stitution, that it would be ridiculous to dwell 
on the instances which might be given of his 
habitual coolness and insensibility to danger. 
The writer, however, cannot forbear remark- 
ing, that except where the safety of others 
wat : concerned, it seemed as if the sensation 
of fear were a stranger to his breast. 

‘ Another feature in his character is, how- 
even, particularly deserving of notice, as be- 
ing probably much more rare, and by m 
persons it should therefore seem of more dif- 
ficult attainment. It was the extreme tender- 

ness with which he treated the private feel- 
ings of those with whom he was acquainted, 





many | 


of Scotland. 


and the caution he used in speaking of their | 


al wae hefore others. This caution he incul- 

ed in his family, both by precept and ex- 
ae: and nothing gave him so much pain 
as the mention in mixed company, or at 
table, of any circumstances relating to indi- 
viduals, which they would not have wished 
to be made public. 
would say, 
eants which we do not practise ourselves : 


and will they not naturally imitate us in re- 
peating what may unnecessarily hurt the 


feclings, or injure the reputation of indivi- | 


duals?" 

‘With a turn of thought so conscientious, 
it wili not be surprising that of all men who 
ever lived, 
the sacredness of friendly 
intercourse. 
vould have lost his life rather than have be- 
traved a secret entrusted to his care. 

‘Such a character, indeed, deserved to be 
beloved, and it 1s a pleasure to reflect, that 
even in this life he received the recompense 
of virtue. The ardent affection, the devoted 
attachment which he inspired in those whom 
he admitted to his friendship, continued, 
with avery few exceptions, to the close of his 
existence, and he died, as he had _ lived, 
amidst the blessings of all who knew him. 

‘In his religious opinions he adhered to 
no particular sect or party. He read the 
Scriptures daily, and drew from them his 
own conclusions >; what those conclusions 
were may be seen by the following extracts 
from a paper which accompanied his will. 


‘Speaking of himself in the third : 
ne Says, 


and confidential 


person, 
6 The lezal doctrines of the state- 
church not satisfying his judgment, he sought 
for truth in the Bible and in reason, equally, 
the rey velations of the Alinighty.”’ The opi- 
nions in which he at length found rest and | 
satisfaction were these :— " 


** That God is TAM! the eternal! the | 


self-existent! not powerful, but PowER ; not 
Wise, but wtspe M3; not good, but GOODNRSS. 
That he is one: a spirit without person ; for 
In the idea of person who can exclude either | 
form or limit? But what is the form of 
ubiquity ? where are the limits of infinity ? 
Vrom the eternity and existence of the Deity, 
his Unity cannot be, even in idea, separated, 
““ That Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, 
a chosen one, the hie ghly favoured of God, 
the Saviour of men, and their appointed 
Joiies. 
“ That rhe proper good and happiness 
of man is only to be found in piety to Ged, 
and virtue towards lis fellow creatures.” 


““Can we expect,” he | 
‘that discretion from our ser- | m 


It may be truly said, that he | 


{ 


none entertained a higher idea of | 
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Smith's New Pocket Companion to the Roads 
of England and Wales, and Part of Scot- 
lund. 12mo. London, 1826. Smith and 
Son. 

Tuts is an extremely useful little work, and 

is to atravelleralmostinvaluable. In former 





works of this kind, and those of considerable 
merit, the roads are invariably described in 
letter-press; but Mr. Smith has delineated 
them by actual mapping, on forty-three well 
engraved copper-plates, which comprehend 
the routes from London to every town of any 
consequence in England, Wales, and a part 


With regard to the obscure | 


cross-roads, there is an index, which points | 
out their situation so clearly, that they may | 


be found atonce. Until we saw this work, 
we had no idea that the roads could be so ex- 
plicitly laid down in a volume so portable. 
There is another and a very copious index, 


which gives the distances from London, of all | 


the principal towns, the days on which their 

markets are held, the names of the best inns, 
and to these are annexed the routes of the 
mail-coaches, and much other useful infor- 
mation, 





A DESCRIPTION OF PORT 
YARD. 
(For the following interesting account of the 


SMOUTH DOCK- 


which cannot fail of being service- | 
_ able to all travellers. 


celebrated dock-yard at Portsmouth, we are | 


indebted to a little work, published in 1523, 
entitled The Portsmouth Guide. Had we 
seen the work within a reasonable time of 
its appearing, we should have made it the 
subject of critical notice; at present, we can 
only recommend it as an excellent rade me- 
cum to all who visit Portsmouth and its 
neighbourhood, and as a very readable book 
to all classes.—ED. } 
THE DOCK-YARD. 
Tue first and most earnest wish of visitors 
to this celebrated port, is a view of the dock- 
yard, and, we believe, whatever their imagi- 
nations of it may be, they cannot, before they 
have seen it, form any just idea of its gran- 
deur and importance: here, every thing is 
conducted ona scale to the full extent that 
the genius of man ever devised, and order 
and regularity reign in a pre-eminent degree 
This yard was established in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and has received such additions 
and improvements in almost every succeed- 
ing reign, that it is now the first in ‘the world, 
It is stunted i in Portsea, adjoining the har- 


| bour, and covers an extent of from one hun- 


dred and fifteen to one hundred and twenty 
acres of ground. The whole was enclosed, 
on the land side, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
by a brick wall, fourteen fect high, which en- 
tire ‘ly secludes it from the town, W ithin the 
yard are manufactories for every kind of na- 

val store, of great extent ;—slips for build- 
ing, and docks for repairing ships of the 





‘high, 


three o'clock in summer, and from ten till 
two in winter. Visitors who wish to inspect 
every part of it, should be at the gates by ten; 
they are first requested to enter their names 
and places of abode, in a book kept for the 
purpose, when a warder will attend them 
and point out the various objects. 

The first attraction is the mast houses, on 
the left,—the manufactory and grand deposit 
for masts and yards for the royal navy. As 
we wish, in this account of the dock-yard, to 
give every information that will contribute to 
the illustration of the scene, and interest the 
visitor, we subjoin the dimensions of the 
masts and principal yards of ships of 110, 
80, and 50 guns. 
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In these houses are preserved the remains 
of some masts that have been wounded by 
shot, or shattered by lightning in a most sin- 
gular manner. 

There is a large basin, opposite the mast- 
houses, for seasoning timber for the use of 
the yard. 

We now proceed to the rope-house, which 
deserves particular attention, especially if the 
men should be employed in manufacturing a 
large cable, which is so laborious an under- 
taking, although much reduced by machinery, 
that they cannot continue at it more than four 
hours in the day. This house is three stories 
1094 feet long, and fifty-four broad ; 
the hemp i is prepared and spun into threads 
in the upper stories. which are made into ca- 
bles on the ground floor; and to prevent ac- 
cident by fire, this is formed of plates of cast 


| iron. 


largest class;—immense  store-houses ;—a | 


handsome mansion for the commissioner, and 
residences for the different officers; naval 
and architectural colleges, &c. 

The chief evtrance to the yard is by a 
handsome gateway for carriages, on the right 
of which is a smaller one for foot- passengers, | 
guarded by warders and sentinels. The | 
hours for viewing the vard, are from ten till 


| The stalk that bended to the smallest gale, 


And broke at slightest touch, by human art 
Protracted, join’d and spun, by just degrees, 
Attains prodigious strength; the thread, the rope, 
And cable’s greater pow’r, thus concord yield, 
On entering at one end of the build- 
ing and surveying the workmen through 
the whole lenzth, they appear more like 
dwarfs than men of our own stature. The 
following are the number, size, and weight of 
cables carried by ships, according to their 


| rates. 
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No. of} No. of |size in|Length inj Wt. of each. 
Guns. [Cables jinches.j| Fathom. | Cwt. qrs. 
110 9 234 120 } ae 
l 14 120 49 .. 
60 8 21h 120 | 115 2 
] 13 12) | 42 | 
50 7 | 18) i120 | 685 2 
1 |oa 120 | 39 1 





Adjoining the rope-house is the dep pository 
for anchors, many of which weigh from 90 to 
95 cwt., hundreds of these are laid up, in the 
greatest order, and painted, to preserve them 
from rust, till there may be occasion for them. 
The following are the number, weight, and 
value, carried by ships of different rates. 
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We now pass by immense storehouses, in 
which every description of naval munition is 
kept in great quantities, and in such order, 
that the hand may be placed on whatever is 
wanting, without the least confusion. On 
the centre of the middle store is the clock, 


| 





Se 


by which the time of the workmen is regu- | 


lated. 
and rigging-houses ; 
is a beautiful circular observatory.—This use- 

ful and highly ornamental building was erect- 
ed under the superintendence of the present 
commissioner, the Hon. Sir George (Gre y, 
Baronet, and is a landmark for ships making 
up to Spithead. Should the atmosphere be 
clear, we would recommend strangers to vi- 
sit it, when they will be gratified by behold- 

ing one of the grandest views that this, or 
any other country can produce. 


Opposite to these stores are the sail 


on the top of the latter | 


Between the rigging house and stores there 


is a canal, six hundred and sixty feet in 
lenecth, having wharfs on each side for un- 


lading stores, &c. from transports and mer- 


chant ships, for the service of the yard. 
Passing by the different offices. we arrive 


at the great south dock, capable of receiving | 


a ship of the largest class for repairs ; near 
this are the King’s Stairs and landing place for 
officers in his Majesty's service, and then the 
grand basin, three hundred and eighty feet in 
length and two hundred and sixty in breadth, 
including an area of two acres and a half; 

this batin, ships are received with all their 


standing and running rigging to be exa- 
mined; from it extend four docks, viz.: the 
south, north, north-east, and middle docks in 
the basin, for repairing ships. The whole of 
the docks have been much improved, by nav- 
ing mmense roots built over them— preserv- 
ing the ships and workmen from the incle- 
mency of the weather. When ships are taken 
into dock, which is generally done at high 
water, the locks, or gates, are closed, and 
the water is pumped out by the steam-engine 
of the block-machinery, which, when work- 
ing two pumps, makes eighteen strokes, and 
throws out twenty tons of water per minute. 
Ilere, five first rates may be docked, cleaned, 
undoc ked, and made rei uly for sea in one day. 
Near this is the great north dock ; this, as 
well as the south, communicates immediately 
with the harbour by means of caisons, or 
locks. There are two other docks, called 
Camber-head and Camber-stern, for repair 
ing frigates in, also communicating with the 
harbour. In these docks, the ships, whilst 
under repair, will be viewed with much in- 
terest,—some undergoing a thorough repair, 
having the whole of their planks taken otf,— 
others cut in two, for the purpose of being 
lengthened,—others, again, fitting with the 
improved round stern, on the plan ‘of Sur Ro- 
bert Seppings, and as— 
‘The Phoenix, wondrous bird ! 
By length’ned years, its thread of life spun out, 
Consumes its body , from the dying fires, 
When the last ashes sink, and lucid streain 
Cuils in the ambient air, new plum’d ascends, 
And wings its way, fresh vigour'd to the skies 


thus ‘ Britain’s bulwarks,’ 
years and the brunt of numberless engage- 
ments have reduced their strength, again 
emerge in new-formed majesty. 


THE BLOCK MACHINERY. 
‘ By modern art and new invention raised.’ 


The machines by which the blocks of every 
description are formed, are the most splendid 
and ingenious that have ever been erected in 
the world, and entitle their inventor to a high 
rank among the mechanics of the present age. 
A patent for the invention was taken out by 
Mr. Mark Joambard Brunel, in 1802, and 
at the recommendation of Gen. Bentham, go 
vernment resolved to erect a set in this grand 
arsenal. The inachinery was set to work in 
180+, and consists of forty four machines, 
driven by a steam-engine of thirty-two horse 
power, erected by Messrs. Boulton and 
Watts. The manual labour required is sim- 
ply to supply the wood as it is wanted, and 
to remove the blocks from one machine to 
another, ull they are completely finished. In 

order to convey some idea of these machines, 
and of the etlects they produce, we sh all 
trace the whole process, from the rough tim- 
ber ta the finished block. 

By means of four sawing machines, distin- 
guished for the ingenuity of their construc- 
tion, viz. the straight cross-cutting saw, the 
circular cross-cutting saw, the reciprocating 
ripping saw, and the ciseviar ripping saw, 
the timber is cut into parallelopipeds of the 
proper size for the blocks. 
this rude state, are taken to the boring ma- 
chines, of which five are used, for the pus 





after length of 





The blocks, in | 





pose of boring a hole for the centre pin, and 
another at right angles to this, at the same 
time, forthe commence nent of the mortice, 
which is to contain the sheave. From this 
machine, the blocks are taken to the mortic- 
ing machines, of which three are used. These 
beautiful machines give motion to one or 
more chisels, in a vertical direction, which 
mortice out the cavities for the reception of 
the sheaves. Achip of the thickness of a 
piece of pasteboard is cut out with the most 
wonderful accuracy, and these chips are pre- 
vented from accumulating, by means of a 
piece of steel at the back part of each chisel, 
which drives them out. The chisels make 
from one hundred and ten to one hundred 
and fifteen strokes every minute. When the 
cavities are morticed out, the blocks are taken 
to the corner saws, of which there are three, 
by which the angles are cut off in succession, 
by means of a circular saw, fixed on a maun- 
dril. 

When the blocks are thus sawn into a po- 
lyzonal tigure, they are carried to the shaping 
engine, tle object of which is to shape them 
to the segment of a large circle. For this 
purpose, ten blocks are tixed by their extreme 
ends between the riins of two equal wheels, 
fastened upon the same axis. These wheels 
are then made to turn with amazing rapidity, 
so as to bring the blocks successively against 
the edge of a fixed gouge, which thus cuts 
them to their proper curvature. A progres- 
Sive motion is also given to the gouge, in or- 
der to give the blocks their proper curvature 
in a direction at right angles to the planes of 
the wheels between which they are fixed. 
When one side of the blocks is thus shaped, 
all the ten are, by an instantaneous move- 
ment, turned a quarter round, so as to ex- 
pose another side to the gouge, which shapes 
them as before, and in this way the third and 
fourth sides are formed of the proper shape. 
Three of these engines are used for blocks of 
different sizes. The blocks are now taken to 
the scoring engine, which is intended to form 
the score, or groove round the largest diame- 
ter, for the reception of the ropes or straps of 
the blocks. 

By the above machines, which are on the 
ground tloor, the shells of the blocks are 
formed. The next part of the operation 13 
the formation of the sheaves, (on the floor 
above ) which are made of lignum vite. By 
means of two saws, the straight saw and the cir- 
cular saw, the tree of lignum vite is cut into 
pieces, approaching to a circular shape, and 
nearly of the intended sheave. These pieces 
are taken to the crown or trepan saw, with a 
centre bit in its axis. When the wood is 
properly fixed, the saw is applied against lt, 
and cuts it into a circular form with great fa- 
pidity, while it, at the same time, forms @ 
hole exactly in its centre. 

The sheaves are now taken to the coaking- 
engine, a machine remarkable for the inge- 
nuity which it displays. It is employ ed to 
form, in the centre of the sheave, a cavity of 
the sh: ane of three small semicircles, arranged 
at equal intervals round the centre hole, form- 
ed by the crown saw. This cavity is intend- 
ed for the reception of the coak or metal 
hush, which i¢ inade of copper, zinc, af d 
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tin. and cast of the same shape as the cavity 
now formed. When the coaks are inserted 
into the sheave, the drilling machine is em- 
ployed, to perforate the three semicircular 
projections of the coaks and the wood be- 
neath, in order to fasten the coaks by copper 
pins put into these holes. The pins being 
?— into the holes then drilled, are rivetted 


yy means of the rivetting hammers, which | 
are made to strike a heavier blow at the end | 


of the operation. 


The sheave 1s now carried ' 


to the broaching-engine, and fixed to an axis_ 


revolving vertically. A broach or cutter 1s 


jnserted in the hole, in the centre of the coak, | 


for the purpose of enlarging it and making it 
truly cylindrical. The sheaves are then fi- 
nished by the face-turning lathe, which has a 
sliding rest that supports the turning tool, 
and moves it slowly across the face of the 
sheave. As the face of the sheave which is 
thus turned, is composed partly of the metal 
coak, and part.y of wood, and as it has been 
found by experience, that ditferent velocities 
are required for turning wood and metal, the 


machine has a very ingenious contrivance for | 


changing the velocity when the tool passes 
from the wood to the metai. 

Besides the machines already mentioned, 
there are five others, viz. the turning lathe, 
by which the iron pins are cut to their pro- 
per diameter; the polishing-engine, by which 
they are polished, and which is sure to detect 
those that have flaws in them; the machine 


vield, and are formed with the minutest accu- 
racy. 

To show that the nicest symmetry is at- 
tended to, we will give the dimensions to 
which every anchor of ninety hundred weight 
is reduced. ft. in. 

Length of the shank ...... 19 
Length of tlooks .......... 6 
Breadth of the palms ...... 3 
Tuickness of ditto ........ 0 34 
size of the trend .... 0 
Size of the small end 0 
Outer diameter ofthe ring... O 3 
Thickness of ditto ........ 9 4 

These ponderous pieces of iron are lifted on 
and off the fires by means of cranes, 
bellows, which are hung in pairs, require the 
aid of machinery to use them. 

The first view of this place is truly awful ; 
—the roaring of the tremendous fires,—the 
incessant din of the weighty sledges, and the 
smutty visages of the men employed, give it 
an appearance more than human, and we 
may alinost imagine ourselves transported to 
the depths of :A.tna, surrounded by Vulcan 


“@*eeees 


/and Ins numerous Cyclops. 
Adjoining this are the copper founderies, | 


mills. &c. in which the whole of the copper 


for the servi-e of the navy is manufactured. 


After being melted in large furmaces, it is 
rolled out into sheets by mills, driven by a 





/ amount to near £5000 more. 
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acres. It requires three thousand loads of 
rough timber, each load containing fifty cu- 
bical feet: one thousand five hundred well- 
grown trees, of two loads each, will cover 
fourteen acres, at twenty feet asunder. The 
expense of a three-decker, in the hull alone, 
is near £100,000, to which we will add, sup- 
posing her to be a one hundred and twenty 
gun-ship, for masts and yards, £4552; rig- 


ging, £3194; stores, £15,184, making a to- 


tal of £122,920, besides her guns, which 
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Tan | ON DRESS; OR, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
e | 


EXQUISITES. 


' Tuose persons who are, par excellence, de- 
' signated of the ‘ old school,’ have a peculiar 


propensity to the abuse of these unfortunate 
times. ‘Qh! the days when I was young,’ 
is the burden of their ditty; and, in good 
truth, some among them chant their matins 
and their vespers to this tune, with such assi- 
duity, that in spite of our—for I hope that 


_ you, my reader, are of a date more modern 


| 


gious perseverance of these ancients. 


‘steam engine of fifty-six horse power; this, | 


for boring very large holes in any position, | 


which is used for the largest size of blocks ; 
the machine for making dead-eyes ; and the 
other for making tree-nails, used in fastening 
the planks to the timbers of ships. 

By this machinery the *.ocks are made 
with the nicest precision, a quality that was 
always found wanting 1n those before made 
by hand, which oftentimes rendered them un- 
serviceable at the moment when the quick- 
ness of their movement was intimately con- 
nected with the fate of the ship. 

To give a pretty accurate idea of the expe- 
dition of these works, we will state the num- 
ber of blocks that can be made per day. The 
first set of machines make those from tour to 
seven inches in length, at the rate of seven 
hundred per day: these have wooden pins. 
The second set make those from eight to ten 
inches in length, at the rate of tive hundred 
and twenty per day: these have iron pins. 
The third set make those from eleven to 
eighteen inches in length, at the rate of two 
hundred per day. so that upwards of one 
thousand four hundred blocks may be made 
daily. All the blocks for the service of the 
navy are supplied from this yard. 

Near this machinery is the entrance to 
storehouses, under ground, for tar, pitch, and 
such other articles as are not of a perishable 
nature. Under these stores is a large reser- 
voir for holding the water pumped out of the 
docks. 

THE ANCHOR FORGE. 

In this place the anchors for the navy are 
manufactured, which weigh from twenty to 
upwards of ninety hundred weight. It is as- 
tomshing to what extent the combined pow- 
ers of man may be carried, to whose appa- 
renuy stender arm, such amazing substanees 


when jin full work, manufactures thirty five 


tons of copper per week, from the raw mate- | 


rial. 
The machinery for rolling out the copper 
and iron bolts, driven by the same engine, 


will be viewed with surprise and astonish- | 
| ment. 





of rough hemp in cordage and sauls. 


The following is an account of the sheets 
of copper, counter-sunk nails, and paper, 
used in coppering the bottoms of ships :— 








No |Sheets of Counter-sunk} “ae 
of puns. | copper | nails. | — 
\ | 
Cwt qrs. Ibs | Reams 
110 po 4123 |; 2 3 4} 20 
_ ae 3355 | 25 2 2] 17 
50 ....| 2226 | 18 1 12] 14 


By the side of the harbour are the slips for 





than such worthies approve—I was saying 


that, in spite of our preference for the pre- 
sent day, we are tempted, from the speci- 
mens which we witness, to admire the prodi- 
But 
we are going to talk about dress, and I will 
endeavour to show that, whatever may be 
the vanity of the present day, our ancestors 
had certainly their share of this sad frailty of 
mankind. 

A guardsman. of 1826, is not generally in- 
sensible to the charms of his person, if he 
posseses any; and if he does not, has usu- 


ally, on this subject, great powers of imagina- 


tion. But let any one, after having surveyed 


the gay uniform of the guards, turn bis eyes 


to the armour of a preux-chevalier of the 


year 1526, let him span, between his finger 


' signed. 
, St 


and thumb, the exquisitely tapered waist, 
and he will be inclined to doubt to whom the 
palm of superior erguisiteness should be as- 
But if he views the doublet and ruff 


‘and hose and shoes of the beau of that age, I 
' fear that the poor guardsman will have little 
chance of the prize. 


building ships on, where they may be viewed | 
“able to find an ample vindication of the fair 
of our day, by a reference to our mothers of 
' that time. 


in regular progression, from the laying of the 
keel to the finished hull. 

During the war, the number of men em- 
nloyed in the yard was about four thousand 
two hundred ; but since the peace, the esta- 
blishment has been reduced, and, at present, 
they amount to about three thousand. 

The allowances for salaries and contingen- 
cies for 1821 were, for the dock-yard, 
£49,153 &s. 2d., and for the royal naval col- 
lece and school for naval architecture, within 
the vard, £6926 16s 3 
£56,110 48. 5d. This does not include any 
part of the expense for materials. ° 

Some idea of the magnitude of ship-build- 
ping may be inferred from the following state- 
ment :—A first-rate man of war reqnires 
about sixty thousand cubic feet of timber, and 
uses one hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
The 


ground on which the timber fora seventy-four 
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As for the age of Queen Bess, we shall be 


From medals. pictures, and written ae- 
counts, we find that the starched ruffs of that 
period grew as rapidly as the bonnets of our 
times. Men were infected, not less than 
women, with the ruff mania, and, in order to 
be esteemed a perfect gallant, a deep ruff and 
a long rapier were indispensible. We are 
informed, by the learned chronicler, Stow, 


, making a total of | that a proclamation was issued against both 


of these. and that grave citizens were selected 
to stand, at every gate of London, to cut the 
ruffs and break the rapier-points of all per- 
sons whose rapiers exceeded a yard in length, 
or whose ruffs were more than a nail in 
depth. 

Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuses, de 
scribes the ruffs and gorgets very minute'y, 
and with some quaint humour :—‘ The wo- 


' would require to grow would be fourteen | men,’ he says, ‘use great ruffs dod partlets, 
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(neckerchiefs,) of holland, lawn, or cambric, 
the greatest thread of which ts not so hig as 
the smallest hair: they are smeared and 
starched in the devil's liquor—starch I mean 
—and applied to their goodly necks, being 
underpropped with supporters, and they have 
three or four degrees of minor ruffles placed, 
step by step, one beneath the other, and all 
under the great master devil ruff. The skirts 
of their great ruffs are long and plaited, and 
crested full curiously: then they are clogged 
with gold, silver, and silk lace, of stately 
price, wrought over with needle-work, speck- 


| 





led and spackled, here and there, with the | 


sun and the moon and the stars and many 
other autiquities. Some are wrought with 
open-work to the midst of the ruff, some 
with pearl-lace and other gew-gaws so pes- 
tered, that the ruff is the least part of itself. 
Sometimes they are pinned up to their ears, 
and sometimes they hang over their shoul- 
ders.’ 

Not long after the introduction of these 
ruffs, the younger ladies were disinclined 
to hide their ‘ goodly necks’ from the eyes 
of their admirers, and opening the front of 
their ruffs elevated them behind their heads. 
This change was not effected without the se- 
vere censure of Stubbs and his associates. 
In Vertue’s print of Queen Elizabeth's Visit 
to Lord Hunsden, we see many examples of 
this part of a lady’s attire, which was stiled 
the gorget, and afterwards the whisk. The 
younger ladies, here, appear to adopt the 
change which we have mentioned, while the 
elders prudently avail themselves of the con- 
céalment afforded by the primitive ruff. 

I cannot forbear quoting, on this sub- 


ject, part of a sermon preached by Dr. Hall, | 


who was successively hishop of Exeter and 
Norwich, and died in 1656. The extract 
which I shall give is worth a perusal on 
many accounts :— 

* Who can, without indignation,’ says the 
prelate, ‘ look upon the prodigies which this 
mis-imagination produces in that other sex, 
—to the shame of their husbands, —the 
scorn of religion—the damnation of their 
own souls? Imagine one of our forefathers 
were alive again, and should sce one of these 


his gay davghters walk before him in Cheap- | 


sile: what do you think he would take it 
for? Here is nothing to be seen but a ver- 
dingale, a yellow ruff, and a perriwig, with 
perhaps some feathers waving at the top ; 
three things for which he could not tell how 
to find a name. Sure, he would not but 
stand amazed to think what new creature 
the times had yielded since he was a man. 
And if he should run before her to see if by 
the fore side he might guess what it were, 
when his eyes should meet with a powdered 
frizzle, a painted hide shadowed with a fan 
not more painted, breasts displayed, and a 
loose lock erring wantonly over her shoulders 
betwixt a painted cloth and skin, how would 
he yet more bless himself to think what mix- 
ture in nature could be guilty of such a mon- 
ster? ‘ Is this,” thinks he, “ the flesh and 
blood! Is this the hair? _Is this the shape 
of a woman? Or hath Nature repented of 
her work since my days, and begun a new 
frame!” It is no marvel if their forefathers 
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Tuts gallery, which re-opened on Monday 
last for the exhibition of paintings by the 


could not have known them: God himself, | 


that made them, will never acknowledge that 
face he never made—the hair that he never 
made theirs—the body that is ashamed of the 
Maker—the soul that thus disguises the body. 
Let me, therefore, say to these dames, * De- 
pone, filia, quad portes, quia non est tuum.”— | 
“ Lay down that ye wear, it is none of your 
own.” Let me persuade them—for that can 
work most —that they do all this in their own 
wrong. All the world knows that no man 
will rougheast a marble wall, but mud or un- 
polished ragg: that Beauty is like Truth, 
never so glorious as when it goes plainest: 
that false Art instead of mending Nature, 
mars it. But if none of our own persuasions 
can avail, hear this, ve garnished popinjays 
of our time.” (Imagine this, fair readers, 
in Grosvenor Chapel!!!) ‘if ye will not be 
ashamed to clothe yourself in this shameless 
fashion, God shall clothe you with shame 
and confusion: hear this, ye plaister-faced 
Jezebels, if ye will not leave your daubing 
and your high washes, God will one day 
wash them off with fire and brimstone.” 

After having perused this consolatory ex- 
tract, we may congratulate the ladies of our 
day—first that our churches do not echo to 
such sounds as these; but, chiefly do we 
rejoice that there does pot now exist the 
same reason why they should. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CONNOISSEUR. 
Wuen Doctor Scr—t—im gravely vents bis 
strictures 
On statues, medals, drawings, prints, and pic- 
tures, 
His praise and censure, both alike misplaced, 
Betray his want of sense and want of taste ; 
But maudlin vanity in him supplies, 
The want of ‘eeling, science, taste, and eyes. 
Thank Heav'’n, in works of art, poor Scr—0o- 
t—na's error 
Can neither Ardd nor paralyse with terror 5 
There, while he blunders, out of his profession, 
We laugh, in safety, at each strange transgres- 
sion. 
'Tis only in the doctor’s dread vocation, 
His words and presence strike a consternation, | 
Then, like men doom’d and done with joy and 
laughter, 
His patients well may tremble at hereafter. 
London, April, 1826. w.c. 


FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 














old masters, contains this year the royal col- 
lection from Carlton Ilouse, and displays a 
most interesting and singularly rich assem- 
blage of first-rate works. These pictures are 
as satisfactory a proof of his Majesty's fine 
taste for the arts, as his thus permitting them 
to be publicly exhibited is of his liberality. 
Never, at any one time, have the walls of 
this gallery been enriched with so many 
chefs-d’euvre. They are principally from 
the Flemish and Dutch schools, but, with 
very few exceptions, the finest specimens of 
their respective artists. The north room 
presents a cluster of exquisite Rubenses and 
Vandykes, the centre of which is that super- 
latively-brilliant piece, the Marriage of St. 





Catherine, one which, for unaffected sweet- 
ness of expression, force and harmeny of 
colouring, and graceful composition, is one 
of the finest productions of the latter artiss, 
The opposite wall is as rich in Rembrants, 
among which are some fine heads—one of 
them the painter’s own portrait—but, above 
all, his Adoration of the Magi, a picture con- 
centrating most of the fascinating characteris. 
tics and peculiarities of this master,—a roman 
ticand studied effect in the composition almost 
bordering on the grotesque, but with a wild 
mysterious air diffusing itself over the whole 
scene, that stamps it with the impress of 
poetry: there is something so vague, mysteri- 
ous, and undefined in this painting, that ig 
looks more like a vision than aught else to 
which we can compare it. The effect is 
heightened in no small degree by the colour- 
ing, Which is little more than a deep glowing 
piece of chiaroscuro. For want of a more 


| significant and appropriate epithet, we should 


be disposed to term the effect thus produced 
melodramatic, although we greatly doubt 
whether this will convey in any degree the 
meaning we would express. 

Not far from this piece is another, by the 
same artist, of Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene, which is also a very striking com- 
position. There are a great number of fine 
cabinet-pieces by Paul Potter, Cuyp, and 
Wouvermans; some charming Vanderveldes, 
Hobbimas, and Burghems; and an abun- 
dance of conversation-subjects and interiors 
by Teniers, Ostade, G. Dow, Mieris, Ter- 
bury, Schalken, Jan Steen, &c. There are, 
besides, several very masterly productions of 
the English school, among which are two 
magnificent p.".ures by Sir Joshua,—his 
Cymon and Iphigenia, and his Death of 
Dido. In the south room are those two ex- 
traordinary and celebrated works by Zoffani,— 
the Royal Academy and the I’lorence Gallery. 
The latter may be termed an exhibition of 
itself, for we here behold the celebrated 
Venus by Titian, close by her rival de’ Me- 
dici; Raphael’s St. John, and Madonna 


| della Seggiola, Dominichino’s Sybil, Ru- 


bens’s Four Woctors of the Church, Mars 
detained by Venus, &c. &c. to say notuing 
of the various pieces of antique sculpture 
disposed in the apartment, or the various 
groups of artists, connoisseurs, and dile- 
tanti, in the rich costume of the day. This 
is certainly a most wonderful production of 
the pencil, for, notwithstanding the multipli- 
city of the objects and the splendour of al- 
most every part, the eye is by no means dis- 
tracted. The whole is finely and solidly 
painted, and in the most unaffected manner, 
without any aiming at effect, either of co- 
iour or light and shade. Yet there is a feel- 
ing and a gusto in this picture, a breadth and 
vigour of execution, an indescribable air of 
nature, and a beauty of detail, truly fasci- 
nating. The subject itself is not only inter- 
esting from the celebrated works of art of 
which it gives so many delightful miniature 
copies, but for the numerous figures—a!l, we 
presume, portraits of well-known and dis- 
tinguished characters of the period—and the 
varied and natural attitudes and expression 
they display. The same remarks will i 
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some respect apply to the picture of the 
Royal Academy, which is an assemblage of 
very interesting portraits. The most extra- 
ordinary picture of all—positively an unique | 
in point of style—is the interior of a con- 
yent, with monks at their devotions, by 
Grente. This picture, which was purchased 
for his Majesty in Italy in 16212, is the 
work of a living artist, and, as far as mere 
deception and illusion, the most extraordi- 
nary and magical we ever beheld. The sun 
shines in from the extremity of the apart- 
ment on the figures, so as to produce strong | 
catching lights; and the relief is so great 
that they absolutely appear carved; yet this | 
truly surprising effect is attained with very } 








little depth of shadow,—indeed, there is | 
hardly any shadow at all in the architecture, | 
the walls being white; nevertheless, the able 
perspective and the truth of the colouring | 
produce a degree of illusion never perhaps 

equalled. There is a singularly clever piece | 
by Da Hooge, an Interior, with figures at | 
cards, in which there is nearly the very | 
same peculiar effect of light. There, too, the | 
back-ground is remarkably light; and there | 
are none of those arbitrary shadows we ge- 


‘the distressed manufacturers 


‘too far from town. 


| majestically in the air. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


M. CORNILLOT’S AERIAL ASCENT: 
Ix our last we stated that the scientific M. 


_Cornillot would, last Saturday, ascend in his 


balloon from the Eyre Arms, St. John’s 
Wood, and that the profits would be given to 
The place 
was by no means judiciously chosen; in the 
first place, few people knew the locality of 
the Eyre Arms, and we confess ourselves of 
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the number; and in the second place it was | 


M. Cornillot, however, 


| was early in attendance, with a balloon, | 


which, when inflated, was extremely beauti- 
ful. All his arrangements were complete, and 


i he displayed a coolness and tranquillity in 


his operations which strongly contrast with 
the confusion that prevails with less scientific 
adventurers. IHlaving taken in his ballast, 


what eifect the atmosphere had on them, 
M. Cornillot entered the car, accompanied 


T. R. Jotitfe, Esq., his former companion. | 


At a quarter past seven o’clock the cords 
were cut, and the stupendous machine rose 
Of its progress. after 


nerally see in painting, intended merely for | it quitted the earth, the intrepid aeronauts 


relief and contrast. This last is a most pleas- 
ing piece, singularly quiet, unaffected, or 
natural. We may here observe 
seems to have taken these two pictures for | 
his models, for they immediately recall his | 
peculiar manner. 


M. Cornillot’s Balloon. 
Print. Londen, 1826. Colnaghi and Co. 





from Seal, near Seven Oaks, in Kent; but 


graphic print has been published on the sub- 
ject. 
ed, with the car attached, and just ready for 
the aeronauts to take their seats, and— 

‘ Like the advent’rous Cretan, dare 


scape in the background and distance, all 
combine to render this a very picturesque and 
interesting print. 








THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Drury Lane Tireatre closed on Tuesday, 
and to-night, (Friday,) terminates the season 
at Covent Garden. Poor Elliston is rather 
harshly treated at the former, the proprietors 
taking advantage of all the improvements he 
has made, and unceremoniously turoing him 
adrift. 

Liston maintains his sway at the Hay- 
market ; Paul Pry, or some other piece in 
Which he is principal, is played every night. 

Signor Velluti has had an excellent benefit 


at the Italian Opera House, such as his_ 


talents and private worth deserved. 
The English Opera House opens on Sa- 
turday next with a powerful company. 
Vauxhall is highly attractive, and con- 
stantly crowded. 


| give the following account :— 


‘Our progress, during the first quarter of 


that Good | 2 mile, was so gently gradual as to be nearly 


imperceptible; but, on discharging a small 
portion only of the ballast, the balloon as- 


| cended with a rapidity which, in a very few 
| minutes, buried us in the vapours of a dense 
A Lithographic | mass of clouds. The temperature of the air 


'was here cold and raw, such as I have felt it 
In our last number, we noticed an aerial | 0n a mountain's top when enveloped with the 
ascent made by M. Cornillot, in August last, | fogs of autumn. We loitered for some time 


| 
} 


It represents the balloon fully expand- | 


| which yawned beneath us. 


in these gloomy regions, the machine alter- 
we omitted to state that a very clever litho- | nately rising and falling, as we successively 
applied to the valve or the ballast. At length 


we appeared to soar, with an uncontrollable 
velocity, and burst, almost suddenly, from 


out of one dark barrier into the fine realms | 
of light and glory. 


With wings not given to man attempt the air.’ | |Magination may prefigure to itself of the 


The groups in front, the apparatus for | splendour unfolded by such a spectacle, must 
supplying the gas in the centre, and the land- | be infinitely short of the reality ; all verbal 


Every idea which the 


description is inadequate—language sinks 
before contemplation so exalted! The stra- 
tum of clouds, from which we had emerged, 
seemed depressed to a vast distance below 


completely shut out all view of the earth— 
thus concealing the full extent of the chasm 
It is to this cir- 
/cumstance, probably, that we are, in some 


| degree, indebted for being able to survey the 


the glorious spectacle unfolded around us, 
| with an unshrinking eye. For it is in these 
| elevated regions, as Mr. Garnerin has very 
justly asserted, that the existence of the aero- 
| naut is really committed. Te must there 
| preserve his coolness and exert his courage, 
‘not only to brave the aspect of the immense 
abyss, but to surmount the indisposition 
which he will there encounter. [lis ears tin- 
| gle, the circulation of his blood becomes more 
_rapid, and his arteries are swelled. The dis- 
| tention of the balloon, and the noise made 
, by the air in escaping, seem to announce to 
| bim the destruction of his being, and of the 


' 
| 





our feet, involved in radiant folds, which | 
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“machine which has brought him to the place 


of peril. He knows, too, or should know, 
that he is in the region where the most subtle 
meteors are kindied, and that the contact of 
one electric spark may set fire to his frail ve- 
hicle, and annihilate it like a stroke of thun- 
der. 

‘It was not till after many repeated appli- 
cations to the valve, that we were enabled to 
commence descending. In less than seven 
minutes we re-crossed the clouds, and once 
more came in sight of the earth, which soon 
became sufficiently distinct, but dwindled to 
the proportions of a miniature landscape. 
Shortly afterwards we met a more lively cur- 
rent, which wafted us forward in a south- 
easterly direction, and finally conducted us 
within view of the splendid residence of Mr. 
Manning, at Coombank, in Kent. I cannot 


( speak in terms sufficicntly emphatic to ex- 
and some birds and frogs, in order to observe | 


press my sense of the attentive and elegant 
hospitality extended to me and my friend by 
Mr. Manning, jun., and by all those branch- 
es of his family who happened to be on the 
spot. 

‘Without attempting to enlarge on the 
practical utility to which I am still sanguine 
enough to think that the science of aerosta- 
tion may eventually be conducted, I will 
merely allude to it at present as a source of 
recreation; and I think that I may assert 
with confidence, that a balloon may, without 
difficulty, be impelled in an horizontal direc- 
tion, at any required point of elevation—at 
the distance, for example, of two or three 
hundred yards from the earih’s surface—and 
that any peison wishing to take “a sail in 
the air” may gratify his inclination, (if con- 
fined within the limits just mentioned,) with- 
out incurring any greater risk than that to 
which he would be subjected, should he 
choose to ‘f swim in a gondola.” 

‘Even at so comparatively slight an eleva- 
tion as a quarter of a mile, he might enjoy a 
very extended range of vision; and it surely 
is no ordinary degree of pleasure to attain an 
eminence, though not precisely in the sense 
intended by Lucretius :— 

‘6 Despicere unde queas alios, passimque vi- 
dere, 
Eriare, atque viam palanteis querere vite!” ° 

The Russian sloop Predprielie (Enter- 
prise) commanded by Capt. Kotzebue, has 
arrived at Portsmouth, from a three years’ 
voyage of discovery, and it is the intention 
of her commander to sail again for St. Pe- 
tersburg, on Monday next. Professor Esch- 
scholtz, the naturalist who accompanied Capt. 
Kotzebue, and who is at present in London, 
has undertaken to draw up, for publication, 
a narrative of this voyage, which, itis sup- 
posed, will extend to two volumes, and be 
illustrated by plates and maps. The obser- 
vations in natural history, and other sciences, 
will be reserved for a distinct work. 

Mr. Britton has printed a new title page, 
preface, &c. and added 15 additional prints 
to his third volume of Beauties of Wiltshire, 
by which that volume is now made a com- 
plete work, independent of the former. Thus 
altered, it is entitled Topographical Sketches 
of North Wiltshire. Besides a map and 
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thirty encravings, it contains much original 
information relating to the county,—a com- 
plete list of Wiltshire topographical pablica- 
tions, a biographical memoir of the author, 
Kc. 

In the press, a Spanish translation of the 
History of Ancient Mexico, @riginally written 
in Itahan, by the Jesuit Father Clavigero.— 
This work, which is not so well known in 
Europe as it deserves to be, contains an ac- 
curate account of the extensive regions com- 
posing new Spain; the annals of the Mex- 
icun nation, from its establishment in North 
America to the overthrow of the empire of 
Montezuma; and a narrative of the conquest 
of Mexico, by Cortez, Xe. The translation 
is by Mr. J. J. Mara. 

The eleventh and concluding number of 
Mr. Britton’s Chronological Illustrations of 
the Ecclesiastical Architecture, will be ready 
soon, and will contain three double plates ; 
besides a history and description of the spe- 
cimens, illustrated by 86 different plates, it 
will embrace tabular lists of architects, of 
styles and dates, a dictionary of terms, &c. 

“In the press, a Concise Ilistorical View of 
Galvanism, with observations on its chemi- 
cal properties, and medical efficacy in chro- 
nic diseases, by M. La Beaume. 

Scientific Discovery —An Italian chemist 
has discovered that the green colour contains 
the principle of the magnet, and that this co- 





“Jour suffices to render a steel needle mag- 


netic. To produce this effect, he decomposes 
a ray of light by means of a prism, and ex- 
poses a steel needle for some time to the ac- 
tion of the green ray; the needle soon be- 
comes magnetic. Tlis experiment has just 
heen repeated with success at Ghent. 
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*.* Lhe MONTHLY and QUARTERLY Pars 
of Tue Literary CHRONICLE wi!l be READY 
on Mospyy next. 


Works just prublihed :—Alla Giornata. three vols. 
1d. 108 —Quarterly Review, No 67, 6¢ —Reimarks on 
the True Origin of Rents, &c. 64 —Aislabie's Ques of 
Horace, 12mo. 6s —Dodd's Doubtful Questions on the 
Law of Evections, 5s —Fletcher's Comparative View of 
the Grounds of the Catholic aod Protestant Churches, 
12s —The Political Primer —Chateaubriand’s Over. 
tures du Dernier Abencerrage, 7s.—Ditto, English, 7s 
—Spurthems's Phrenclogy and Physiegnemy, royal 
vo WM. Is —Duff's History of the Mahrattas, three 
vols 2/.15s—Paris on Diet, Svo. 10s. 6a.—Britton's 
Topographical Sketches of North Wiitshire, royal 8vo. 
2i. 2s.; mecium B8vo 12 Ils. Gd —Public Buildings of 
London, No. XIV 4to 14s.; imperial 8vo. 8s; med. 
Sve 5s—Pugin and Le Keux's Specimens of the Ar- 
ehitectural Antiquities of Normandy, No. 2, impenal 
4to. 22 12s 6d ; medium 4to 12 Ils 6a —Sismoudi's 
History of the Crusades agaiust the Albigenses, 8vo. 9s. 

















ye THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION | 


of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, in 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL-MALL EAsT, WILL 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, the sth of JULY. 
T C WOPFLAND, Secretary 
P. Ss Tue GALLERIES TO BE at. tewether or 
separately, trom the Mth of July next to the end of 
February, 1827.—-For Particulars apply to the Secre- 
tary, 23, Newman Street; or Mr. Lahee, 65, New Bond 
metreet, 





FINt. ARTS. 
On the Ist of the present mouth was published, by 
Mr H Fradelie, No. 6, Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, 


A PRINT, taken from his PICTURE of 
F OTHELLO RELATING tiie HISTORY of his 
LIFE to BRABANTLOand DESDEMON A. Engraved 
in Mezzotinto by Mr. Williauw Say; the size iseighteen 
inches byw fourteen; price £1 1s proofs; 15< priuts 


wy MALES 'S WARRANTED PENS, of 
is various degrees of Hardness and Shade, marked as 
foliows:—HH. Very hard, for etching; H Hard, for 
note-hand; FH, Fine aud hard. for Indies letter band ; 
M. Medium, or general writing; S. Soft, fine mb; 
SS. Very soft. for neading ledgers; SB Soft, with 
broad nits, for lawyers 

Sold Wholesale and Retail, at 135, Aldersgate Street, 
Loudoun. 


M DE LA FONS' NEW WORK ON EXTRACTING 
AND FIXING TEETH 
Just published, price 5s. with three p'ates, 
A DESCRIPTION of a NEW PATENT 
4 INSTRUMENT for Extracting Teeth, aud ofa 
Patent Method of fixing Artificial Teeth. 
By J P DE LA FONS. 
Printed for J, Hatchard ani Son, 187, Piccadilly; W. 
Sais, |, St JimessStreet; and S Highley 174, Pleet 
Street, and Webb Street, St Thomas's Hospital. 


LIBERTY OF THe PRESS IN INDIA. 
Early next week will be published, price 3s. 6d. 
A REVIEW of the CODE of BENGAL 
4 REGULATIONS, founded on an Enactment of 
Marquis CORNWALLIS, in 1793, Tracing the Influ- 
ence of Discussion and its Nature at certain Periods, 
andexam: ning some of the most prominent Measures of 

Civil Polity, with a Refereuce to their actual Result. 

‘ Butif Authority shall think fit to forbid all writings 
or discourses upon this subject, except such as are in 
favour of Mr. Wood, T will obey, as it becomes me; 
only when f am in danger of bursting, T will go and 








Suspicion, even in the House of Peers."—Liteiary Ge. 
zette, Nu 436 

2 COLES IMPROVED ABRIDGMENT of p, 
JOUNSON'S DICTIONARY; coutaining 4 Zieut 
number of Words not toe be found in any former Eqj 
tien; a very copious Caron b-gical Table; Latin. 
Frevch, Itatian, and Spanish Purases; and mauy other 
u-eful Addenda. Bound and lettered, 3s 

3 JOHNSON’'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY; printed 
in square 12mo., so as to present six coluuiusat one 
view, (including all the matter coutained in the former ) 
Bound and lettered, 3s 

4 The ARTISAN; or, Mechanic's Tustructor: a po. 
pular, comprehensive, and systematic Wok, on tye 
most useful Sciences Complete in nine parts, price 
Is. 4d each; or in one thick 8vo vol, extensively 4). 
lustrated with Portraits of enuuent Scientific Men, and 
600 D agraings, 12s 4d 

5 ASTRONOMY, ag it is known at the present day, 
By Geo.G Cares, Esq, Editor of The Artisan. Byo, 
boards, with a Portia t of Sin T Newton, 8 

6 CHEMISTRY as it Is, compared with what it 
Was. By Geo G Carey, Esq) With a Portrait of Sir 
Hl Davy, FRS. &vo. Os. 

7 FAIRY FAVOURS, with OTHER TALES. By 
EFD Foo!scup Rvo hoards, 5s 

‘This is a pretty and clever little volume; and wa 


really could net put cur hand on any publication of the 


class, better wdapted either for the encconragement of 
home study, or for premiums at school.’—Lite: uy Ga- 
zette, April 30, 1829 

8 SCENES in PALESTINE; or, Dramatic Sketches 
from the Bble. By J. F. Pennie Embellished — 
Boards, 5s. 

* Tuere is a richness of versification, often rising inte 
sublimity, in some of these pieces, which would do ce- 


| dit toany poet of the prssent day "—Liteiary Chironic's 


9 The ECONOMIST of TIME; or, Golden Rules 
for growing Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise, Is 

10 The PRACTICAL ECONOMIST of TIME, and 
VMORAL IMPROVER; containing blank Tables for 
filling up, according to the princip'e reco.amended by 
Dr. Franklin, Is. 

*,* The above, neatly done up in acase, together, 3s 

ll. FACETIA CANTABRIG!I ENCES; consisting 
of Anecdotes, Satires, smart Sayings, &c. relating to ce- 
lebrated Cantabs With an excellent Portrait of Pro. 
fessor Porson. Foolscap &8vo. boards, 5s 


12 Tne HOUSEWIFE’S DIRECTORY; being the 


| most complete System of Domestic Economy ever sub- 


whisperamong the Reeds, not any reflection upon the | 


wisdom of my countrymen, but only these few words: 
* Beware of Wood's halfpence.” '—Swift’s Letter to 
Lord Middleton. 


mitted to public notice: including every kind of Tn- 
struction in Cooking, Pickling, Preserving, &e &e, 
By J E. Watson Bound in red, 4s, 6d. 

‘We never recollect tu have cast our eye over a0 
much truly useful knowledge to all who would hecome 
good housewives, as is contained in this Ditectory.— 


| Monthly Repository 


Londen: William Davis, 15, Southampton Row, | 


Russell Square 
THE FITZWILLIAM MUSIC. 
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42 SAMUEL WESLEY, by the Guiversity of Cam- 
bridge, giving libeity to trauscribe and publish any 
Musical Manuscript contained in this invaluable Lie 
brary, he feels desirous of testifying his sense of Gra- 
titude, by presenting to the Musical World, A SPE- 
CIMEN of its splendid and scientific Compositions 

S. WESLEY purposes to edite, in the first in- 
stauce, Seventcen Short LATIN ANTHEMS, (never 
printed,) and a HYMN on the NATIVITY; the words 
of all which are to be found io tne Roman Missal and 
Bieviary: they are chiefly for Four Voices, namely, 
Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Price to Subscribers, 
TwelveShillings; to Non-Subscribers, Fifteen Shillings. 

Natnes of Subscribers will be rece ved at the Royal 
Harmonic Tustitution, Regeut Street; aud by the 
Editor, 16, Euston Street, Euston Square. . 

BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Lue LITTLE LEXICON; or, Mal- 

t min Parvo of the Enzlish Language ; con- 
taining ipwards of 2000 Words more than are usually 
forud i Abridgments of Dr Johusons Dictionary 
Royal 72mo., (printed ina beautifully clear and legible 
type, and measuiing less than three inches by two,) 
buards, 6s ; neatly bound, 7s 6d.; with tuck, 8s ; mo. 
receo git, 63 Gd; ditte, with tuck, 9s ; dittu, with 
luck, Ys 6d. 

‘Lf this volume is sinall enongh to be called a toy, 
(for it is about the leagth of * the fore-fiuger of an al- 
dermiu,”’) it is well enough dove to be thought avery 
useful abridgment of Dr. Johoson'’s great D ctromary 
My lady miy pop the Lexicom jete her retrcule, and 
take a peep unknown to any body, when vecessary ; 
and my lord may consult Muitum in Parvo without 








This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free 





Londen: published Ly Day idson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be address 
— ny Simpkin and Marshall Stationers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St 
Pail-Mall, Butherland, Caltou Street Ediubergh; Griffin & Co., Glasgow - ap 
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Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Montiiy or Qu 


A GRACE having been recently voted to 


13 The STRANGER'S GUIDE; or, New Ambula- 
tor for the Tour of the Metropolis, and its Vicinity, 
within the Circuit of twenty-tive Miles. With 4 Map. 
Bound in Red, 5s 

14 SATURDAY NIGHT; a Miscellany of Litera- 
ture, Information, aud Amusement; embellished with 
Engravings on Wood, by Brinston, Complete im teu 
parts, atis each; orintwo vols 8vo. boards, 12s 

15 SUNDAY MORNING, a Miscellaneous Work, 
comprising a choice Selection of Moral and Relig.ous 
Subjects: lustvated by Wood-cuts of the Cartoons, 
&e &c Compete in mine parts, at Is. each; oF in two 
vols boards, Its 

is. The UNIVERSAL RIDDLER;; or, Fnigmatical 
Repository: containing One Thousand Enigiias Chas 
rades, &c ; being the largest, the most origiual, aud 
the best Collection ever printed, 5s. 

17. The LONDON MATHEWS: containing b's 
Travels in Air, on Earth, and on Water; his Youtlifel 
Days; his Adventures in Awerica; lis Trip to Ame- 
rica; and his last new popular Piece, called his Meme- 
randum Book ; with nearly forty Original Songs, and 
illustrated by thirty-six Engravings of Mr. Mathews, 
in the diflevent humorous Characters he sustains 1 the 
four Entertainments. accurately coloured. smo bds 4s 

is The SPOUTER’S COMPANION; being 4 Col 
lection of the best Recitatious in Verse wid Prose, with 
twelve coloured Engravings. Tuird Edition, greatly 
enlirged, 3s. 6d. ; 

19. LONDON ODDITIES; or, Theatrical Cabinet: 
consisting of Songs and Recijations ; with twelve cba 
racteristic coloured Plites, by Crniksta k. 6s  . 

20 The UNFORTUNATE KOYAL MISTRESSES, 
ROSAMOND CLIFPORD and JANE SHORE; 6th 
historical and metrical Memoirs of these celebrate 
Perseus, by Sir Thomas More, &c. With a fine Pore 
trait Poolscap 8vo 2s. 6d. b 
Printed for W Cole, 10. Newgate Street; and to v6 
had of all Booksellers in Town aud Country. 
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Martin’s-le-Grand ; Cbape?, 


d by al] Bookselleis aud Newsveuders. —Priutec Ly Davidson, Serie 6 Phase, Carey Strce} 
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